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Tk SiKtii lienezes kaganza ileistial Lscturen 


Why Teach Science? 

Bailoii de Sã. ' 

President of the Institute 


W e were five or six of us working under a famous Professor 
of Theoretica] Physics in Gerrnany on the diíFerent 
aspects of IrreversiWe Processes in Thermodynarnics 
— a Japanese, an Indian, and Germans. The Japanese, a lec- 
■f turer in a wellknown Japanese university, was the delighí of the 
group. His Gertnan was bad and so was his English. He had 
already to his credit some valuable contributions to Physics. 
He was, however, at his best at coffee time. Once we asked 
him what particular problem he was busy with. He gave us in 

(*) Due to anliinusual combination of circumstances The Menezes Bra- 
ganza Memorial Lecture could not be hald on the scheduled date, the 15 th 
of January. After unsucessful attempts to get an outside lecturer and being 
pressed for time, the Executiva Committee of the Institute decided to request 
the learneíl and versatile President of this Institute to deliver the Memorial 
Lecture. We are grateful to Prof. Dr. Bailon de Sa for having so kindly 
acceeded to our request at such a short notice. 

The topic he chose — Why Teach Science ? — is very timely. Our 
methods of teaching science both in the Schools and the Universities are far 
frora satisfactory. In point of fact they are chaotic. Prof. de Sa has brought 
to bear a life time of experience, both in Indian and Foreign universities, 
ío develop his entrancing and scholarly topic. We thank him. 
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his stilted style the maíhematics of it. But when he was asked 
what was the piirpose of all that he answered quite casually: Aber^ 
das ist meine Auf^abe (but that is my assignment)! I arn not 
saying this to disparage the Japanese nor the system in Japanese 
universities. There are among thera some of the most eminent 
physicists of the day; nor that our Professor would ask hitn 
to do such a silly thing because he was always a stickler for the 
physical significance of our work. Perhaps it was the difficulty 
in expressing himself that made our Japanese friend appear so 
silly, while the real meaning of the exercise would sort itself out 
towards the end of his research. Such phases of confusion and 
uncertainty are not unknown. I am mentioning this because 
[ want to bring out the fact that what was the interlude in his 
work is, quite often, the íinal step of many physicists who had 
the rnisfortune of being so educated and who treat a physical 
problera as a mathematical one, thereby missing the_wood for 
the trees. One sees this, not rarely, when a raathematician 
teaches mechanics. His mais interest is to formulate the proh- 
lem as a differential equation, solve it and there the problem 
rests. The student who is preparing to be a physicist is thus 
deprived of the insight so badly needed for his future work. 
One has to remember that mathematics is merely a vehicle. 
albeit indispensable, for the physicist and is ancillary to the 
purpose he has in mind, while a purely mathematical problem 
may not quite often imrnediately lead to a conceptual or real- 
istic significance. On t h e other hand, lack of rnatheraaticól 
insight may lead a physicist to absurdity. This appears tò be 
a pervasive problem in our universities and even in our secon- 
dary schools. 

My aim firstly is to focus the attention of students, educa- 
tionists and teachers, at all leveis, on the defects that pervade 
today the teaching of Science and which stultify the very purpose 
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for which it is being taught, and then refer to the measures that 
have been taken or attempted in international forums to remedy 
them. It is not a problem peculiar to our country. It is global. 
But sooner or later it will overtake us with such an impact as 
tü leave us bewildered if we do not react with expedience, The 
lag behind those countries that are already updating their 
methods will only grow and leave us more embarrassed than 
ever. Since mathematics and physics are basic not only to 
Science in general but also to our intelligent understanding of 
the mafor material problems that preoccupy mankind as a 
whole, I shall deal only with these and that too rather briefly, 
I shall then pass on to my main theme— why teach Science ? — 
and conclude with the much-talked about and little understood 
idea of the democratisation of education. 

Sometime during 1966 the UNESCO Headquarters 
circulated among its representatives in various parts of the 
world a questionnaire (I was one of the recipients) on the 
teaching of mathematics and physics„ their co-ordination and 
its possible reforra. The replies to the questionnaire were then 
processed and discussed at a symposium held at Lausanne. 
The findings were published in DIALECTICA, the Interna¬ 
tional Review of the Philosophy of Knowledge, also published 
at Lausanne. 

The recommendations on the theaching of mathematics 
were briefly these: Mathematics is a unique activity ot the 
human mind and all children have a right to education through 
mathematics. The activity, however, has to be oriented towards 
a progressing world and must be raarked by intellectual action 
rather than towards an accumulation of facts or knowledge, 
The progress of mathematics is towards structures, some of 
which are simple, but they are of such a nature that lead to 
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wider inforrnation and uniücation. But this will not work 
unless the teachers of mathematics are adequately trained while 
this training has to be periodically updated as its pedagogy 
takes cognizance of the progress made. Let rae repeat: since 
mathematics is basic and hardly any aspect of our present civil- 
ization, which is essentially technological and scientific, can be 
understood vvithout clear mathematical concepts, the training' 
of the teachers should be of great concern to educational insti- 
tutions. What I am saying may not appear very crucial at 
this stage of our culture and civilization, but there are indications 
of this trend in more advanced countries and we betíer be 
on the alert. 

The recommendations on the teaching of physics were 
mainly the following: physics should be taught in two stages,^ 
namely, the phenomenological and the structural at the cut-off' 
age of 15/16 respectively. The first, i. e. the phenomenological’ 
stage should be based on experimental work, while the second 
will depend on the mathematical ability or otherwise of the 
student. Even if the traditional method in which the phenom- 
enologicâl and the structural are interwoven is found to be 
satisfactory, emphasis should be on the latest discoveries, partic- 
ularly in the atomic and sub-atomic domains. In any case, 
it is extremely important that fundamental concepts like atomic ■ 
State of matter, waves, motion, energy, relativity, conservation 
laws, helds, etc, should be exposed clearly and effectively, Whe- 
ther the didactic treatment should be heuristic or historical wilT 
depend much on the teacher, but it is very important that the 
evolution of ideas and the understanding of the rninds of the 
great thinkers, who contributed to the present State of our 
knowledge of physics, should be presented to the students as a 
contribution to their liberal education. 
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The third recommendation referred to the co-ordinaíion 
of the teaching of mathematics and physics. The participants 
were strongly of the opinion that the teaching of mathematics 
and physics should be closely co-ordinated, The main points 
of agreeiíient could be summarised thus: “The physical world 
becomes intelligible through the formation of concepts and their 
mathematical formulation. Therefore, it cannot be admitted 
that divergence between mathematics and physics in secondary 
school may be due to the modern trend in mathematics teaching 
which, indeed, aims at encouraging logical thinking in piipils 
and their abilities for mathematization. It is necessary to 
develop both the aptitude of pupils for identifying mathematical 
structures presented in situations encountered in physics (trans- 
fer of knowledge) and their skill in the use of key mathematical 
tools, particularly algebraic calculation.” And: “The model 
concept should play a major part in both mathematics and 
physics teaching. From the mathematical point of view, the 
mathematical model is the key to all applications, From the 
physics point of view, mathematical theories are necessary to 
describe certain models of reality.” 

What I have said above refers only to the teaching of 
mathematics and physics, but illustrates the point I wish to 
make, namely, that if we wish to teach Science at all—evidently 
modern science—, we should teach it so that it makes sense, and 
the students get the conviction that the scientific method has 
something relevant to their social and intellectual life. BrieSy: 
we should teach science so that lhe future generations may be 
supplied with thinking tools, may be able to make objective 
decisions, may be able to cutout emotions and prejudices when 
they have to face opinions and ideas that are contrary to theirs. 
When we consider that in scientific pursuits the number employ- 
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ed doubles every ten years as against those in non-scientifíc 
pursuits which doubles every fifty years, the urgency and impor, 
tance that we must devote to teaching Science is only too 
obvious. Are aetual scientists exerapt frorn this bias and 
prejudice to which thenon-scientists are norraally prone to? 
Perhaps no. They constitule today a mixed bag, but I am very 
sure that they have at least realized that the reíorm in the 
teaching of Science cannot be put off any longer if we are not 
to face, in not too distant a future, an unhappy, chaotic and 
disenchanted mankind. 

Corning now to our topic. Why teach Science? But 
before that: what is Science ? and then; why teach it ? Science 
is not, as is often assuraed and even taught as such, a mere 
accumulation of facts and their ordering and forraulation into 
hypotheses and theories. Science today has a deeper signi- 
ficance and connotation than that. It is a way of thought partic- 
ularly relevant to modern society. However, Science properly 
understood should imply the scientific method by which is 
meant logical and objective assessraent of facts. There is 
hardly any circumstance of our life today that is not invaded by 
Science and its concoraitant technalogy and this encroachment 
will grow with time. The contents of the universe are its 
scientific knowledge. In short, the real contribution of Science 
to civilization is to furnish it with the scientific method. Con- 
sequently, since Science looms large on the horizon of our 
material universe, our education is not complete unless Science 
and its method form an integral part of it, In the main, the 
scientific method emphasizes objectivity, and .therefore truth 
(in the narrow sense). Even human contacts and international 
relations would be far smoother if they were based on dispass* 
ionate scientific objectivity rather on emotions which very 
frequently cause dissidence and even wars. The pervasiveness 
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of Science will therefore have its irapact on our culture, on our 
religion, on our notions of democracy and, more directly, on 
education. Referring to the last, a UNESCO publication says: 

“ The never-ending evolution in Science makes traditional 
methods of teaching it less and less acceptable. We cannot 
hope to absorb the knowledge explosion by cramming brains 
with more scientific facts and by reraoving outdated subjects 
from the curriculura. Science must not be turned into a mere 
scholastic exercise. On the contrary, Science teaching should 
be based on a pragmatic search for Solutions to problems arising 
out of the environment, either directly from reality or derived 
from models. For all these extremely diverse and powerful 
reasons— ranging from present labour needs and the need to 
control reality, to the need for self-control, scientific method 
and ethical training— training in Science and in the scientific 
spirit appears as one of the major goals of any contemporary 
educational system,” 

This explosion of knowledge will evidently raake inroads 
into the present philosophy of education. The latter should, 
as a first step, discard the old notion that extension of knowledge 
is achieved by mere factual accumulation in any chosen field. 
Things have changed. The need of today is basic concepts 
and their logical consequences ”, and the new system of education 
will consequently consist inidentifying themost fruitful concepts^ 
consolidating their understanding, and establishing relationships 
with other basic concepts. In other words, Science today has 
to be put into a conceptual framework so that fifty years hence, 
say, even though the contents of Science may have changed 
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considerably, a scientist used to handling concepts will not find 
ít dificult to lodge new ideas into new concepts. We know that 
it is impossible to arrest the march of Science and we also know 
that Science will increasingiy iníiuence the matrix of our future 
culture. But culture is soraething more than this. If left 
completely exposed to the iníiuence of Science the resulting 
culture will be a dehumanized, featureless and arid spectacle. 
In order to avoid this nightmare the teacher of humanities must 
live up to his responsibilities in raodern education not by dwell- 
ing, as he does, in past but by exerting his humanizing iníiuence 
in creating an awareness of the needs of modern society which 
are dictated by the march of Science and technology. Our 
develish curiosity (can we call it develish?) has opened the 
Pandora’s box and we must chase all around to domesticate our 
wild curiosity and desires, “ If education ”, says an Interna¬ 
tional Report on Physics and General Education ”, is to be more 
than the training of future scholars, scientists and professional 
men, what we teach must be so huràanized that students will be 
helped to live bolh today and in the future, neither completely 
ignorant of the world of today nor completely iramersed in the 
past. These goals cannot be accomplished without a full 
recognition of the emergence of science as a basic element in 
our culture in the present and to a greater and greater degree 

I 

in the future.” 
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DEMOCRATIZATION OF EDUCATION 

We have among us people who have some quaint notions 
of what democracy is. When some years ago I was arguing 
that the university — our university in particular— should be 
a home for the'intellectual élite —please note that I have 
■said intellechíd élite— not the élite which is politically 
powerful and materially rich—, I was opposed by those people 
on the grounds that it was underaocratic. Can we, with such 
notions of democracy, justify the opening of schools anywhere 
in the territory without giving the slightest thought as to 
whether such a school has provision for adequate number of 
teachers, adequate buildings, adequate playground, adequate 
library, adequate toilets, etc., or all that is heeessary for the 
proper functioning of a school'as laid down by authorities 
corapetent in this matter? All that I can see in this stupid 
proliferation of schools is a.politicalgiramick which serves no 
other purpose than to turn out, otherwise normal and healthy 
children, info mental and social misfits, handicapped in their 
illusory ambitions, and ultimately fit to join the unhappy lot of 
deiinquents. The same happens at the higher stages of educa¬ 
tion. We turn out graduates by the thousands and all that we 
do after three or fours of hypocriticarteaching is hand them a 
piece of paper on which is written, under an ornate symbol, 
words that do not mean other than —GRT LOST. We are 
not contributing to the democratisation of education when we 
present our youth with diplomas that show them the way to a 
blind alley. We have a vague notion that democracy should be 
equated to equality of opportunity forgetting that opportunities 
themselves may be unequal, that is, not all may be equal to the 
opportunities ia question. Long ago Aristotle had warned us 

2 . 
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that we shoüld not treat equally unequal individuais. The 
consequence of such treatment is to produce the sad spectacle 
of the brighter students levelled down to mediocrities, or med- 
iocrities sinking lower still under the superior weight of the 
brighter ones. 

Arnold Toynhee, in his book SuTvivitig thô Fuiufs, after 
analysing the origiii and growth of the western system of 
education-which, incidentally, is the one we have inherited 
and adopted-, remarks: “ And is it fair to the individual, and 
is it expedient for society, to give the same education, no less 
and no more, to individuais who have diíferent degrees of 
ability?” Further on, after musing on the injustice of an 
egalitarian education, follows up with; “ Exceptionally able 
individuais ought to be given, I should say, the best education 
from which they are capable of profiting. I also think that 
these able individuais should be required, in return for being 
given this opportunity by society, to use their exceptional per- 
sonal gifts for the beneEt of the society. At the same time, all 
individuais should be given an education of some kind, because 
education in the broad sense is necessary in order to enable the 
human being to become a participant in society. We must all 
become participants, whatever our degree of ability, because 
raan is a social animal. We cannoi: change that. In the 
same tone, René Maheu, the late Director General of UNESCO, 
writes : “ Pour ma part, je ne doute pas qu'une fois de pius 
1’Üniversité saura se renouveler face aux necessites d un monde 
en revolution etaccornplir les mutations necessaires pour etablir 
désormais le recrutement et la forraation de 1’excellence intellec- 
tuelle sur la base de la justice sociale la plus large ”. In fine, 
what summarises the real democralic ideal of education are the 
words of the motto of the New York State University; Xeí each 
heoome all he is capaUe of being, 
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I:low does all that I have just said connect with the title 
of my talk: Why teach Science ? Let me enumerate: 

1. We are surrounded on all sides by the works of science. 
Whether they are all conducive to the good of mankind or no 
is debatable. But it is a fait accompli. We have therefore 
to teach Science while everything depends on how we teach it. 
The “ how ” of the teaching is to be done by the schools and 
the universities. Technology has destroyed and is inexorably 
destroying our environment and through this and other false 
values, it is increasingly insinuating itself in the hearts and 
minds of men. It has at present an uncomfortable berth in 
our traditional culture and since the latter is not sacrosanct it 
has to readjust its bearings, This is the work for ího humanists 
who are at present sitting back inert and impotent. Hence the 
great imperative: humanization of science, 

2. The universities in particular have to reform and reor¬ 
ganize the teaching of Mathematics and Physics, in a very 
particular way, because these two disciplines form the copestone 
of the edifice of human knowledge. We have said that they 
should be tanght as conceptual structures which a trained mind 
can alter once it has been taught their logicd tramework, 
because that is the only one it will be able to cope with the 
accumulation of facts resulting from lhe explosion of knowledge. 

3. Since scientists will have to lead the world of rhe future, 
their training will have to be very carefully done as also 
their choice. The refusal to all those who rush to the univsr- 
sities irrespective of merit will have to be both necessary and 
firm. This atitude will not detract from the idea of democra- 
tization of education but will only direct talent along carefully 
chosen psycho-pedagogical avenues. 

23rd March 1984. 
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A Short History 
of Índo-Portuguese Literatare 


Filinto Cristo Dias 

Corresponding Member of the 1MB. 


B y Indo-Portuguese literature we mean a criticai and orderly 
record of all works in prose or verse, composed by Goans 
in Portuguese from the time they were fully integrated 
in Portuguese culture, 

The history of literary activity in Portuguese in Goa raay 
be divided into three periods: 1) From the establishment of 
parish schools in 1545 to the publication of the first periodical 
entitled Gazeta de Ôoa, 'in .lS2l; 2) From the publication of 
Gazeta de Goa upto 1871 when the Instituto Vasoo da Gama 
was founded wiíh a view to encouraging literary talents and 
fostering a love for the study of luso-oriental relations in the 
past; and 3) From 1871 to more recent times. 

During the first period which may be called formative,. 
Portuguese culture was steadily diffused, thanks to the work of 
the parish schools whose aim was to aequaint children with the 
rudiments of Faith and church music and, at the sarae time, to 
teach them the three RR’s in Portuguese. 

These schools were the earliest primary schools in Goa. 

The secondary education consisted of teaching of Por¬ 
tuguese and Latin languages for íive or six years and was. 
imparted by several religious Orders as Jesuits, Dorainicans, 
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Franciscans and Angustinians who came to settle among us 
for the sake of preaching the Gospel. 

As to higher studies, the religious started also “colleges ” 
where not only young men aiming at the priesthood were 
admitted, but other stndents as well 

We have to mention here the “ Collégio de São Paulo ” 
run by Jesuits, which became the principal centre of higher 
studies in the East and provided vvith the facalty of conferring 
academic degrees to its studenís. 

It was in this College that the first printing-press in the 
East was set up in 1556, fortysíx years after the occupatiori 
of the City. The first publication that came out from that 
press was “ Conclusões Filosóficas ” and later on “ Catkecismo 
da Doutrina Cristã authored by St. Francis Xavier. 

Next to the College of St. Paul in iraportance ranked the 
“ Collégio Académico de S. Tomás de Aquino ”, managed by 
the Dominican friars which has rendered notable Services in the 
field of higher education, for nearly three centuries. This Insti- 
tute which was also called üniversity of St. Thomas de Aquinas 
had the authority of awarding to the alumni postgraduate degrees 
called ^Presentado', 'Doutor' and ‘ Mestre' in Theology. 

As the higher education during this period had the clerical 
and congregational stamp, it is no wonder that the pursuit of 
belles-lettres have been an exclusive privilege of the clergy. 

However, the literary output was so scanty during this time 
that only a few priests could be mentioned as writers. António 
João de Frias, author of "Auréola dos índios" e "Nobiliarquia 
Bracmana''', where he attempts to deroonstrate the superiority 
of the caste that he belongs to, 

Fr. Leonardo Pais in his Propiuário das DeffiniçoenSi 
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Indicas" on the contrary tries to prove by quoting several 
authors that his caste comes from the royalty, 

It was deplorable that these two priests highly talented had 
wasted their time and energy in such a puerile matter. 

Ven. Fr. JosephVaz (1651-1711) can be regarded as a 
terse writer because of his letters specially the one addressed 
to his nephew which may be considered as a vade-mecum of 
spiritual doctrine. 

Fr. Sebastião do Rego left behind him a greatly appreciated 
book entitled “ A Vida do Ven.Joseph Vaz 

Fr. Jácome Gonçalves, well versed in Indian languages as 
well as in Singhalese, wrote a Singhalese-Portuguese vocabulary. 

The second period which commences with the publication 
of "Gazeta de Goa", in 1821 was marked by remarkable pro- 
gress in primary and secondary and higher education, and by 
the periodical press of a growing literary activity, mostly in the 
shape of almanacs. 

The first publication of this kind that appeared was enti¬ 
tled "Almanaque de Goa" for the leap year of 1840 and was 
organized by Canon Caetano João Peres. Since then these 
publications became so nuraerous that the distinguished scholar 
Ismael Gradas listed more than forty diíferent kinds of alma¬ 
nacs which came out only in the past century, under diíferent 
titles as Almanaque Popular, Almanaque de Lembranças, Alma¬ 
naque Literário, Almanaque Recreativo, Almanaque do Cristia' 
nismo, and even Almanaque para Chorões. In these publications 
would-be writers could make a beginning under the aegis of 
more experienced writers. 

Here the Calendário Eclesiástico e Liiúrgico deserves 
special mention, edited by Fr. Casimiro Cristóvam Nazaré 
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during six years since 1867 till 1872. In these six annual publi- 
cations is found a great amount of data on history of Portugal 
in the East as weil as some interesting articles on Indian sub- 
jects. 

Alongside these almanacs tbere came out also literary perio* 
dicals, the íirst being, in chronological order, Biblioteca de Goa 
which appeared in January 1839. This was followed by Ency- 
clopédico, a by-weekly which did not last more than a year, 
The Compilador which came after these, and which was very 
similar to our Digesis of today, gave an impetus to literary 
activity, instilling in Goans liveliest iaterest in letters. 

There were also the following: Mosaico by Manuel Joaquim 
da Costa Campos, a considerable poet; Revista Illiistrativa, 
Vergel, Recreio, a by-weekly; Tirocínio Literário by Joaquim 
Mourão Garcez Palha. 

However, among all the reviews published during this 
period Ilustração Goana edited by Júlio Frederico Gonçalves 
is worthy of special raention because of notable iníluence exerted 
on young talents of that time. So, in that monthly, there 
flowered a number of literary vocations, such as Sócrates da 
Costa, João Frederico Gonçalves de Figueiredo, brother of the 
magazine editor, Caetano Francisco de Miranda, Fernando 
Cláudio da Cunha Pinto, Jacinto Caetano Barreto Miranda, 
José de Sequeira, José Gerson da Cunha, the last of whom later 
made a name as orientalist and philologist and left a number 
of writings in English on the origin and evolution of Konkani 
Janguage and liíerature. 

But among all these compatriots of ours, the highest 
achievement was that of Francisco Luís Gomes, A highly 
respected parliaraentarian, a criticai historian in his Le Marquis 
de Pombal, written in French, distinguished economist and 
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author of “ Essai sur la Théorie de VEconomie Politique et de 
ses Rapports avec la Morale et le Droit " and of A Liberdade 
da Terra e a Economia Rural da índia Portuguesa ; an erudiíe 
journalist with a pen which was as elegant as it was facile, he 
also made a rnark as a novelist with QsBrahamanes which is 
the íirst work of íiction in the Indo-Portuguese literature. 

Os Brahamanes is a sociological novel in which he con- 
demns injustice of differences caused by social system of caste 
and races. 

Like Francisco Luís Gomes, Bernardo Francisco da Costa 
also distinguished himself in parliamentary oratory; he was 
also a pioneer of independent journalism which was made 
possible by his aequisition of a private press where he started 
the publication of his periodical O Ultramar from the year 1859. 

Besides, as a writer he left behind hira the valuable Manual 
Prático do Agricultor Indiano, in two volumes, where he lays 
down, in plain and aceurate language, rules of agricultnral 
knowledge. ■ 

His political adversary and rival in the Press was Dr. José 
Inácio de Loyola, whose weekly A índia Portuguesa was a 
resounding platform for his political ideology and his interest 
in the country^s welfare. Competing with his political adversary, 
he also published Culturas Indianas, in order to be useful for 
Goan farmers. 

Among Goan writers who devoted themselves to the study 
of our past in this period we shall only mention Filipe Nery 
Xavier, who, besides the review O Gabinete Literário das Fon- 
tainhas which he edited for two years, wrote the valuable 
Bosquejo Histórico das Comunidades, where he records the 
origin and evolution of the communal system of our villages; 
Miguel Vicente de Abreu who translated and edited the Bos- 
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quejo Histórico de Goct by Fr. Cottineau and Narração da 
Inquisição de Goa by Dellon; he was also the author of Relação 
ãas Alterações Políticas de Goa and of Resenha de Alguns Dis¬ 
tintos Naturais de Goa; Jacinto Caetano Barreto Miranda who 
wrote Quadros Históricos de Goa and Memória Descritiva da 
Vila de Margão. 

The Instituto Vasco da Gama, founded by the eminent 
poet and Secretary-General of the Government of Goa, Tomás 
Ribeiro, must be regatded as a landmark of the new phase, in 
which our literary activity attains a new vigour anda new 
enthusiasm, so much so that the decades that follow can be 
considered, in the opiníon of some writers, as the golden age 
of Indo-Portnguese literature. 

Indo-Portuguese culture having by now attained its raatur- 
ity, produced original poetical work in which Portngaese verse 
becomes a means of expressing motifs and images that are 
Indian. 

One of the earliest Indo-Portuguese poets was the Barão 
de Combarjua, Tomás Mourâo Garcez Palha, whose work is 
scattered in many periodicals; though his poem on the Goan 
its excellence and variety—is still well-known. 

Fernando Leal, great poet as Camilo Castelo Branca called 
him, in addition to his inimitable translations of French verse, 
wrote some poems of his own. Among these is a poem, the 
episode in the Mahabharata dealing with the duty of hospitality 
to which the King of Benares sacrificed himself. In his Livro 
da Fé Fernando Leal recorded a bunch of religioas poems, some 
of thein of his own and othars translated; Cristóvara Ayres, author 
of Novos Horizontes, Indianas, Anoitecer, Cinzas ao Vento; 
Mariano Graeias who lived aimost all his life in Portugal, 
distilled his home-sickness in Terra Dos Rajds where Metemp- 
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sycose is one of the íinest lyrics; Manuel Salvador Sanches Fer¬ 
nandes, whose life was cut short and who wrote A Ciência da 
Der, Noites da índia and A Lírica dum Mártir; Floriano 
Barreto, who died also at an early age, was the author of 
Phalenas, containing various poems on Indian themes; Paulino 
Dias wrote a Lirá da Ciência, Vasco da Gama, A Deusa de 
Bronze, and No País do Súria ” which was published after his 
death; Nascimento Mendonça ieft “A Morta” an admirable 
cLgy, Jungle, Lótus de Sangue e de Ideal, and specially Vatsald, 
a highly impassioned poem; and Adeodato Barreto, with his poems 
collected iinder the litle O Livro da Vida, and posthumously 
published. These three latter poets constitute the triumvirate 
that best represenís Luso-Indian poetry. 

We cannot forget a brief mention to two brothers: Hipólito 
de Meneses Rodrigues, author of posthumous volume entitled 
“ Luz e Trevas ”, and Alberto de Meneses Rodrigues who wrote 
Arroios and Agua do Oásis. 

As this is only a brief account'we cannot refer here to sev* 
eral other poets who enriched our literature with their writings. 

HISTORY 

The writers who have experienced attraction for the study 
of our past are not few. Some devoted themselves to research 
into the Church history since lhe inception of Portuguese domin- 
ion; others confined themselves to discuss and record political 
events. Some were occupied in revealing in short pen-portraits 
of the persoris who have distinguished themselves in the civil or 
ecclesiastical field of Goa. 

No one, however, dared to produce a complete and irapar- 
tial history of Goa backed by authentic documents, though 
there are summaries of history of didactic character. 
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INDO-PORTUGUESE LITERATURE 


" António Anastásio Bruto da Costa wrote As Revoluções 
Políticas da Índia Portuguesa do Século XIX " as well as ‘ Goa 
sob a dominação Portuguesa 

Ff. Casimiro Cristóvam Nazareth wrote Mitras Lusitanas 
noOrienü'\ io two volumes, containing lot of data on the 
ecclesiastichistoryof índia, and O Clero de Goa, seus Ser^ 
viços à Religião e a Nação. 

Fr. Filipe Nery Tomé Caetano de Souza was the author 
of Notícia Histórica e Legislação da Instrução Primária, Se¬ 
cundária e Superior na índia Portuguesa ”. 

Fr. Caetano Francisco de Souza wrote Instituições Portu¬ 
guesas da Educação e Instrução no Oriente. 

José António Ismael Gracias left behind him A Imprensa 
em Goa nos Séculos XVI, XVII e XVIII, O Bispo de Halicar- 
nasso. Vasco da Gama e o Descobrimento da índia. 

Frederico Diniz d'Ayala wrote úoa Antiga e Moderna . 

Ff. Francisco Xavier Expectação Barreto was che author 
of “ Quadros Biográficos dos Padres lUistres de Goa ”, in two 
volumes. Fr. M. José Feliciano Gustavo Couto left several 
histórica! studies as Plano Colonial de AlhuQuerque , A 
Obra dos Capitães e Missionários Porhtgueses nas Terras do 
Ultramar, ** A História da Antiga Casa da índia . 

António Maria da Cunha wrote ” A Evolução do Jornalis-^ 
mo na índia Portuguesa, “ Subsídios para a História do Con¬ 
gresso ProvinciaV\ 

Roque Correia Afonso produced “ A Evolução do Munici- 
palismo na índia Portuguesa ”. 

Fr. António Pedro Ciríaco Fernandes wrote “ Missionários 
Jesuitas no Brasil no tempo de PombaV^ with a preface of pro- 
rninent Braziliari writer Tristão de Athayde, 


António Bragança Pereira left behind him “O Sistema 
das Castas ” and “ História Religiosa de Goa 'b 

Panduronga Pissurlencar, an outstanding Goan historian, 
has to his credit several historical works as “ Agentes da Diplo¬ 
macia Portuguesa na índia ”, “ Goa Pré-Portuguesa através dos 
Escritores Lusitanos dos séculos XVI e XVIP\ etc. 


In the press which in its initial phase was restricted to 
barren partisan controversies and social futilities, there began 
later on to appear more important names. Because of lack 
©f space we are constrained to mention besides the above 
Barão de Combarjua, o n 1 y the most prominent editors who 
distinguished themselves in the following periodicals: These 
were : Frs. Francisco Xavier de Loyola and Excelso da Assunta 
Almeida in their religious and political weekly O Crente , 
Martinho de Meneses in his weekly “ A Discussão ”, Leopoldo 
da Gama in his weekly paper “ A Convicção ”, Messias Gomes 
in his “OHeraldo”, first daily to be published from Goa, 
António Maria da Cunha in his daily “Heraldo”, Miguel de 
Loyola Furtado in his “ A índia Portuguesa ”, “ Luis de Me¬ 
nezes Bragança in his “ O Debate ” and lately in “ Pracasha ”, 
Sales da Veiga Coutinho in the daily “ A Vida ”, and two 
brothers Brazand Roberto Bruto da Costa, n’ ‘O Ultramar . 


Another genre cultivated by the Goan is the Essay.in which 
the most outstanding is Guilherme Moniz Barreto, regarded, 
quite rightly, as the true father of literary criticism in Portugal, 
where he settled down as a young man and died in poverty 
at the age of 31 in a Paris hospital. His work is not volum- 

inious but it is valuable and germinal. 


Heráclito Gomes, Wolfango da Silva, António Floriano de 

íoronha, Fr. João Francisco Lobo, Amâncio Gracias, Pro- 

rnrrpi. Afonso e Figueiredo, António de Miranda, Fran- 
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cisco Corceia Afonso, Fr. Castilho de Noronha, also a parlia- 
mentarian, Jaime Rangel, António Colaço, Álvaro de Loyola 
Furtado, were assiduous essayisís, and their work deserves 
to be specifically mentioned, but we regret we cannot do so 
for the brevity of this sketch. 

In thefiction, the Goan writers’ literary output is this. 
Besides “Os Brahmanes” already mentioned above, and 
“ Jacob e Dulce ” by Francisco João da Costa under the nora de 
plume Gip^ we hve to refer to J. F. Femira Martins, author 
of O Primeiro Beijo, Â Grande Amorosa de Bocage na índia; 
Alberto de Meneses Rodrigues, already mentioned as poet, left 
Caminhos de Lm and Flor Campestre, a collaction of interesting 
novels, José da Silva Coelho wrote some short stories. Recently 
there has been an eraergence of novelists, but s i n c e the 
authors are still living we are not mentioning them. 

The panoramic view of Indo-Portuguese literature would be 
incomplete without the mention of colossal work of IVígr. Sebas¬ 
tião Rodolfo Dalgado in the sphere of lexicology. In his rich 
bibliography we must select Influência do Vocabulário Portu¬ 
guês em Línguas Asiáticas and the monumental Glossário 
Luso-Asiático, in two volumes, coramended by Longworth Dames 
and Antoine Meillet, the latter recoraraending it as an indispen- 
sable source for students of modern European vocabulary. 

This is only a brief sketch of literary activity of Goans 
during foer and half centuries while Goa was under the 
Portuguese. Today, inspite of the overt or veiled hostility 
shown towards the Portuguese language, we often see writings, 
in prose or verse, which bear witness to the vigour of the language 
so well cultivated and used by our intelligentsia. 


6LIÜPSES OF THE KOHKHNI LANgüliGE 
AT THE TURH OF THE 16TH 0. 


L. A. Eodri^nes 

Corresponding Member of the IMB. 


X 

Social Insíitotions and Customs 

Konkani literary mine, left behind by the Portu* 
I guese missionaries, as a byproduct of their evangeli- 
zation in Goa, in the sixtenth-seventeenth century, is 
inexhautible. For the last over five years, I have been digging it, 
and have already produced nine articles of this series covering 
some aspects of the vernacular language of this land, but my spade 
has not penetrated beyond its outer crust. Persons, equipped 
with better scholarship and methodology, more time and some 
money, will certainly explore fully this treasure, and bring forth 
Works of great value. 

In the meanwhile, 1 ara carrying on my modest contribu- 
tion. Here are a few speciraens of the large harvest: 

l. Caste System 

1) “Zat“—Caste. “Zati bhostt zalo’’- He lost the 
caste (lit. his caste was polluted) “Kilzat” — Low caste such 
as sudras, artisans, etc. 

2 . “ Vorn —Group of caste of which there are four; 
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“ Bramh ”, which comprises Brahrains and priests ; “ Khetri 
(Khastryas) who are vvarriots like “ chardos ”; “ Voishe ” (Vai- 
shyas) vho are“banians” (traders); “Sudr” (Shudras) who 
are toddy-tappers, kunbis, mahars (bamboo craftsmen) and 
leather workmen. 

3. “ Bamonnu ” — Brahmin; - “ Bamonni ” Brahminee. 

“ Cholo ” — Son of Brahmin; “ Choli”— Daughter of 
Brahmin. 

“ Cholivont ’’ Brahmin having a marriageable daugh¬ 
ter. 

The Brahmin caste formerly consisting of sages and mas- 
ters of the propagation of the superstition (idolatry), is very 
dever with a sharp brain. The Brahmins of ancient custom 
did not eat any dead animal, of feathers, aquatic or terrestrial, 
nor tasted the eggs of birds, blood or any thing of blood colour; 
they drank pare water and no wine, nor did they talk to a wine- 
drinker or even enter into his house; when any cattle died of 
disease, a very low caste man, maned inhar, was called, and 
asked to carry the dead animal very far where he could enjoy 
its meat; they (Brahmins) abominated the persons of this caste, 
and avoided their eiicounter on the roads; they did not use skins 
forclothes nor forsandals; the Brahmin women, bereaved of 
husbands and surviving them. rarely re-raarry, but they shave 
the head and serve the families of their relatives. 

“ Bhott" —Priest of false gods, belonging to a proeminent 
caste of Brahmins. 

“Shennoi” — Master whoteachesto read and write, belong¬ 
ing to a special caste of Brahmins who, thanks to their sharp 
brain, being more perpicacious than others, record in writing 
the immovable landed properties of each one, and the inhabitants 
are governed according to the books of these seribes, 
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Upodo ” — A caste of Hindu priests. 

“Somrut" —A caste of Brahmins. (Smarta-Shivait caste 
of Brahmins who use horizontal ash mark on forekead. 
“ Smarta ” derives from “ Smriti ”, i.e. tradition), 

4. “ Khetri ” (Kshatriyas), “ chardos ” — warriors, who are 
indeed energetic but not unhuman. ít seems they are somewhat 
coarser in nature and customs; they eat meat and fish til] today 
as they did in olden tiraes'; they are prone to arms, but are 
littie or not at all fond of letters. Their women are busy with 
domestic affairs and in this sense they exceli Brahmin weraen ; 
they too rarely re-marry, as almost all Indian women follow 
strictly this custom. 

“ Cheddo ” —• Son of Chardo or Sudra. 

“Jhilu”-— Son of Brahmin or Kshatriya. “Jhili” — 
Daughter of Brahmin or Kshatriya. 

“ Morattho” — Hindu-speaking Marathi language. 

5. “Voishe” (Vaishyas), "Banians, Vanians”— PI 
foreign caste of traders, being engaged in the study of trade 
and properties, deal in the sale and purchase of goods. 

6. “Sudr”—Man of Sudra caste — “ Sudirni ”— 
Woman of Sudra caste. “ Sudrlok” — People of Sudra caste. 
This caste comprises servants, palm climbers, wine vendors, 
fishermen, artisans, porters, cloth-fullers, washermen, bamboo 
craftsmen, leather workmen, etc., who inhabit these territories, 
and enjoy the fields or fallow lands given to them. 

“ Mharo, Mhar, Dheddu” - Pariah, person of low cáste, 
generally engaged in bambo ware. 

“ Chamar ” — Leather workman. “ Charaarni ” — Leather 
workwoman. 
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“ Chonv vornancha hoil iek mell ” - The four castes of 
people shall íollow one religiori, (lit.) shal! raake one whole. 
Hence “ Kovonn kovonnacha nodhori vitall ” — No ca&te shall 
hate the other. 

7. “Kunnbi””Farraer. “Kunnbinni” —farmeress, This 
is thecaste of the primitive settlers, dedicated to agnculture, 
bnt little or not at all prone to the letters, They eat mice and 
íish, hate other meat and even eggs; they don’t drink wine, eat 
frugally and work hard. Women are more active than men 
for work, and cultivate fields quite diligently. This caste is 
very fond of money so that they amass and hide the money 
and use it very miserly for food clothes. They feel great shame 
to beg alms and so they look after each other in need, though 
they have no relation of blood or affinity, provided that they are 
of the same caste. Such custora will be rarely found among 
other castes of these inhabitants. 

8. “ Dviz ” — Person of high caste such as Brahmin, 
Kshatriya, or Vaishya, 

9. “ Battonn ” — Loss of caste such as when a Hindu eats 
with Christians oriwith those of inferior caste. 

Battoitain ” — To defiíe a Hindu by making him to eat 
with Christian and follow their religion, as a result of which he 
loses his caste. 

“Battugo’’ —A Hindu who lost his caste for being 
defiled by following Christian religion, 

10. “ Yeuni, Yoni ” — Caste, race coramon nikname of the 
inhabitants of a village, “ Moddganvkarank undirachi yeuni” 
— The inhabitants of Margão bear the nickname of mouse, 
“ Vernekarank boilachi yeuni” — Those of Verna bear the 
nickname of ox, etc. 

” Yahanem ” — Common nickname of inabitants of a village. 
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ÍH “Gotr” — Lineage of .ascendants and descendants 
of masculine line. 

“ Gotrchar Gotrponn, Gotry ” — Kin of the same lineage, 

i. e. ascendant or descendant of masculine line. 

12. ” Kuttomb”— Family (including children, slaves, etc.) 

13 ” lekvisanchean ” —* For life of all your generation, of 
all your ancentors till 21sc. generation, (21 generations constitute 
a particular number in Hindu life). 

14. ” Shoponkulli ” — Generation of 56 Kings from whom 
'it is said to have descended all the kings of the world. 

15. “ Nagkull '—Generation or family of the king of snakes. 

II. Marriage 

L “Logn” — Beginningof Hindu marriage ; conjunction 
or propitious time for sacriíice. 

“ Muhurt Beginning or propitious conjunction (of stars) 
to celebrate Hindu marriage; propitius time for some affairs. 

2. “ Vharoddik, Vharodd, Vivhao, Soinvor, Somondh ” - 
Marriage. 

3. “ Raibar” — Concert or arrangement of marriage. 

“ Raibari, Azmoni, Vipru, Mhalraontri Matchmaker, 
third person bringing about marriages. 

4. “ Vharoddik vo vharodd koritam; vivhao, somondh 
koritam, vharodd nhatam; horu nhatam; bail zodditam vo raeb 
loitarn vo koritam ” — To marry. 

5 ” Aioru ” — A certain ceremony of marriage. 

6. “ Gantthivorlu ” - The twa parts of cloth of the bride- 
groom and of the bride, which are tied in the marriage ceremony. 

7 “ Mongollosttok ” — A recitation by Hindu priests at 
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marriage ceremony of Brahmins at the moment when ladies 
sprinkle rice on wedded couple, (also in other ceremonies ]ike 
thread ceremony, etc,). 

8. “Bashik”—A garland with grains of rice worn on 
hcad of Hindu bridegroom during marriage ceremony. 

9. “ Chougulio " — Four married women performing a rite 
to wedded couple in marriage ceremony. 

10. “ lezmani ” — Master of house, or bead of family who 
looks after the invitations and other arrangements of awedding. 

“ lezmaninn, lezman ” — Female head of house who under- 
takes the above work of a wedding. 

11. “ Mongoll, Mongollchar ” — Soiigs sung at Hindu 
marriages, thread ceremonies, etc, 

12. “ Pautt— Cloth strips spread by washermen, 
making a carpeted way, by paving which thè bridegroom and 
bride enter into the wedding reception tent (or pandal). 

13. “ Roshi ” —' Hearth for the occasion of wedding, 

14. “ Xens ” Handful of rice which is thrown on the 
heads of bridegroom and bride at marriage ceremony. 

15. “ Torn, Toronn ” — String of boughs, or mango tree 
leaves hung for wedding, feasts, processions, etc. 

16. “ Thong nachoitam — To make the bride and bride¬ 
groom dance, one holding in lap the groom, and the Other the 
bride, or also, by seating them in a litter, and those, holding it 
on shoulders, dancing and so making them dance. (It is to be 
noted that bride and groom were children and not adults). 

17. ” Vovi ” “ Song of three and half verses. 

18. “ Porkhonditam, Khelloitam ” — To entertain with. 
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delicate food the bridegroom or bride before and after being 
wedded, such as by the parents-in-law to son‘-'in-law. 

“ Porkhond ” — Delicacies with whích bride and groom 
are entertairied. 

19. “ Gondhruivavo ” — Cereraonial of marriage engage- 
ment. 

20. “ Viddviddo ’’ — Rolled betei distributed on nfjarriage 
engagemení. 

21. “ Mhali ” — One who heads the aff^irs of a marriage 
being closest relative such as eldest brother. 

“ Mhaluponn ” — Office or duty of the closest relative, such 
as a brother in affairs of marriage. 

22. “.Koneadan, Ononn ” Dowry to the daughter. Anci- 
ently the brides did not give dowry to the grooras uniess the 
grooms first furnish the brides in ready money. 

23. “ Govon ” — Gift to the relatives on their marriage, 
or to the children on their birth. 

24. “ Saddo Valuable gift, such as garments, ornaments, 
jewels etc., that the bridegroom gives to the bride. 

25. “ Tolli, tolloi A gift that the bridegroom sends to 
the bride (already married) on wedding day. 

26. “ Dokina, dokshinna Alms given to the Hindu 
priests, or to the poor pilgrims, or beggars, on the occasion of 
Hindu weddings, (and also on that of Christian weddings), 

27. “ Koru ” — Compensation receíved by the kunbi f ather- 
in-law from his son-in-law for giving him his daugthter as wife. 

28. “ Umongonn mongonn”— Taking the bride from 
father“in-law's house to her parents’ house, and bringing her 
back to the in-laws. 
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29. “ Panchporton Several times going and coming 
of the wedded couple to their parent’s house on the occasion 
of their marriage. 

39. “ Prannsokhi — An epithet that a hnsband gives to 
his wife, as for instance, wife of my soul. 

“ Potivrot” — Loyal and dutiful wife. 

31. “ Ubhoivorgam ” “ Couple of husband and wife. 

32. “ Sovoti ” — Second wife, the first wife beind alive. 

33. “ íekpotni — Man having relations with no woman 
other than his own wife. 

34. “ Nhannera, Vosortponn, Vosortem, Afddotem, Âfoddu, 
Praisomond”--'FirsÈmensesofwoman,whichHindusceleb- 
rate at if or rather more than a marriage. 

35. “ Poddtallo” — Gift to a woman who give birth to 
child. 

36. “ Siidchar” — Days of puriíication of a woman after 
child birth. 

37. “ Gullankaru ” — A monster given birth by women. 

III. Viliage i'epuMics 

1, “Ganvoi, Ganvponn ” — Republic of viliage owners; ,, 

viliage ownetship; rights and privileges of viliage owners; \ 

viliage consisting of represantatives of the genealogical groups 
of the viliage owners; meeting of viliage council, 

“ Ganvkar ” — Viliage owner, i. e. holder of viliage rights 
and privileges; founder-member of viliage republic. 

“ GanvtthokuViliage scoiindrel or villain. 

“ Mhazon — Comraunity of viliage owners. 


2. “ GramViliage. 

“ Grampunish ” — Viliage owner or founder. 

' “ Grambhas ” — Rule or regulation of the viliage 

republic. 

“ Gramvarik, Graraarik, Grimarik, Varik ” ~ Elected 
representativo for dealing viliage affairs; procurator of lhe viliage 
republic. 

“ lethmonddolli, Bhas Decision of the viliage republic. 

3. “ Vangodd " — Voice (i.e. right), vote, honour, preemi- 
hence or prerogative of viliage coramunity, such as to bid and 
exercise'other powers in the viliage republic. 

“ Vangddi ” —Viliage owner with prerogative of viliage 
community. 

“ Vangoddu ” — Constituent genealogical group of merabers 
of the viliage. 

“ Nem ” — Agreement or resolution of the viliage council. 

4. “ Desai ” Chief owner of the viliage who represents 
in the General Council of the viliage coramunites or republics. 

“ Desaiponn, Desaiki ” — Nobility. 

5. “ Mukhashi ” •— Chief of a viliage. 

6. “ Mellekar, Mellekari Viliage owner with right of vote. 

7. “ Nâka ” — Veto used by village-owner in the viliage. 

council. 

8. “Zanvel, Zanveli— Bidder at auction or for viliage 
offices. 

“ Zanvo” —-Bidat auction. " Sovor zanvo’'--"Bid by the 
village-owner for the ofíice of procurator or tax collecior by 
offering money to the viliage community. / 
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9. “ Allu ” —• Servant of the chiefs of village guards. 

10. “ Khotu ” ■— Monopoly lease-holder of whole village. 

11. “ IVÍirashi ” — Servant of the village community hold¬ 
ing hereditary office and land possession. 

“ Mirash ” — Office and land possessed hereditarily by a ser¬ 
vant of village community; land possessed for long time; ances¬ 
tral property. 

12. “ Naddkorn ” •— Scribe’s office of general council (the 
latter consiats of the representatives of the chief villages (desh) 
of the taluka). 

“ Naddkorni ” Scribe of the general council. 

“ Kullkorni ” — Scribe of the village community or republic. 

“ Kullkoronn ” — Office of village community. 

13. “ Paddekar, Paddoi”—Cocoanut plucker (He was 
appointed by the village council for a particular ward (vaddoj. 

14. “ Porpotti ” •— Public announcer or crier of the village 
community. 

“ Porpott" — Profession of crier or announcer of the village 
community. 

15. “ Srikornni ”— Notary ; scribe of the village. 

16. “ Karmoluk, Khasonis,Muzumudar” - (Muslim word) 
“Superintendent of Public Treasury, Revenue Collector. 

17. “ Deshkornni ” — Scribe of General Council. 

18. “ Torollu, Torvollu, Torlu ” — Watchman of the vill- 
•age, who, besides guarding houses and lands, was also respon- 
sible for law and order in the village. 

“Torluk’’— Watch of the village ( which included houses, 
•gardens, palm-groves and paddy íields). 


; 19. “ Mutalik ” — Manager of landlord’s properties. 

f.' 20. “ Poth ”— Village tax office. 

í-i' 

r . “ Pothdar, Pothkar Village tax collector whose 

í office was auctioned and given to thè highest bidder, (He was 

p . a dreaded person, and, in coufse of lime, his name — corrupted 

into “ Potekar ” — was used to frighten children as a child-lifter, 

21. “Pennem” —Stage (stopping place) of journey for 
travellers to have repast or rest. 

22. “ Doptor ” — Registration office of records. 

“ Doptori ” -- Registration officer of records. 

23. “ Adau ” — Income or revenue of the village comm¬ 
unity. 

24. “ Nel ” — Â tax payable to the village community. 

25 . V‘Ukodd” —Loan collected from thelessees by the 
/ village owners by levyingthem according to their respective 

rentdue. 

26. Kottumbonn ’’ — Fixed rent due to the village comm' 
unity for land granted. 

“ Sason kottumbonn ” - Fixed rent for perpetuai lease. 

“ Sason ” — Long (i.e. perpetuai) lease. 

“ Sason patto ” - Deed of long (perpetuai) lease. 

“ Patto ” — Deed of agreement. 

\ “ Kraepatto, Kirepotr ” - Deed of sale. 

“ Vanti ” - Variable revenue due to lhe village owners. 
y ' í’. 2onn — Profit or loss ratable among vilage owners. 

: “ Futto zonn Personal tax payable by the village dwellers. 

i ti^gnn” —Right ofevery male village owner afterreaching 

■: J certain age to a shate in the net profit of the village, and only in 
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case he held lands sabject to flexible rent (vanti)he had to share 
in the loss. Teotonio R. de Souza, Medieval Goa, New Delhi, 
1979, p. 83). 

“ Alarkhonn ” - Perpetuai rent. " Alarkhonnecho ganv 
Village subject to pay perpetuai rent. 

47, “ Dantforal ” - (lit.) Tooth charter. Port. “ Foral de 
boca ’’ - (lit.) Mouth charter. (This may be a charter in virtue 
of which a servant of village republic was entitled to a periodical 
remuneration in food commodities), “ Dantforalachem certidão 
taka dilem ” —He was issued a title of food charter. 

28. “ Lekh nashik” - Loss of money advanced to enjoy 
another’s palm-grove, or other property, for a liraited period of 
time, on the expiry of which the property is returned to its 
owner with no refund to the usufructuary, 

29. “ Fallo ” — Tax payable by the members of the village 
community. “ Gan vank zalo fallo, kullkornniache bailek zalo 
vallo ” - Tax collection started in the village, and the scribe’s 
wife got aiready a bracelet. (i.e. the scribes of the village comm- 
unities deal underhand. Such a tradition continues). 

“ Xenddi fallo ” — tax levied per head. 

30. “ Sati ” — Quarter of animal killed which is given tO' 
the Revenue Administraior. 

31. “ Xidau ” — Land revenue or rent payable by the 
cültivator. 

. “ Rokom — Revenue of land due to the king, or to 
the village community. “ Rokoraechem xet ” — Leased paddy 
field. 

32. “ Tokshim ” —Village tax. 

“ Tolob ” — Order for collection of money. 
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“ Rokho ” — Order of magistrate to collect money due. 

33. “ Toskoro ” — Collection of total araount due by 
tenant. 

34. “ Vechu ” — Expendlture section of village balance- 
•sheet. 

“ Dostu ” — Revenue of the village. 

“ Dhoddo, Dostudhoddo ” —• Account of revenue and 
expenditure, i. e. balance^sheet, of the village community. 

35. “ Vetthi ” — Compulsory free Service or work. 

“ Vetthio ” — Compulsory free worker, 

36. “ Urnvachea, Urnvochon ” ~ Acquittal by which one 
is declared discharged and free from debt or from part thereof. 

37. “ Singotti ” — Tax paid bamboo craftsmen for dead 
cow. 

“ Singottikar ” — Bidder of tax for dead cows, 

38. “ Veaddu ” — Loan of money taken by village owners. 

39. “ Urvolli, Urulli ” “ Register of tax payers which 
the village scribe gives to the revenue collector for respective 
collection. 

“ Adao ” “ Entry in the village registry. 

40. “ Xivddi ” — Roll or register of auctions and expen¬ 
diture of village community kept by the scribe. 

41. “ Tollot ” — Wild palm-leaf used for writing on. 

42. “ Dezo ” — Roll or list of persons. 

■ “ Dejitam ” To enroll; To raark absentees on the roll. 

“ Voi ” — Register or roll of village. 

. “ Dinvoi ” — Register of titles kept by scribes. 

“ Voibhainni ” — Note recorded on the register of the 

village. 
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43. “Bainni’’-Time-limit. 

“ Khondebainni.” — Extension of time-limit for re- 
payment of debt 

44. “ Talug, Taluk ” — Transcript or copy of a document. 

45. “ Ttanchnni ” — Scribe’s book of notes. 

46. “ Khazon ” — Salt water paddyfield reclaimed from 
river or sea. 

<1 Sandy paddy íield of not salt water. 

“Xet" ““ Fresh water paddy field. 

. “Nomoshi”—Land leased for its produce to be given 
to God; ot land granted to the servants of God, or those of the 
village for their usufruct. 

“ Verik ” Strip of salt water paddy field assigned as share, 

“ Vistvoi ” — Lease of salt water paddy field. 

“ Vorko ” — Plot or division of paddy field. 

“ Akliu ” — Particular share of salt water paddy field. 

‘‘Gutog,Gutok”- Paddy field that a non-village owner 
(generally a European and often a Religious) takes in his title, 
thus acquiring share in village profit or loss. 

“ Bandi ’’ — Salt water paddy field of such above conditions. 

47. “ Kullagrsofflollbhogi ” — Solidary possessor of palm 
grove. 

“ Kullmudoli ” - Principal owner of property. 

48. “ Addorn ”-Wooden, mud, etc,, hedge for closing the 
opening of salt water paddy field to prevent water flowing out. 

49. “ Ogrhar Gift village {Villages or lands were 
granted by kings to important petsons, such as Brahmins, for 
their mainíenance). 
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50. “ Ovsor, Ovsodd ” — Time fixed by the village owners 
for holding meetings. 

51. “ Bhoiis ” — Association of cultivators of reclaimed 
salt water paddy fields. 

52. “ Khuntt” — Number of paddy field title holders 
sharing village profit or loss. 

53. “ Usttonn ” — Meai of new paddy rice. 

54. “ Jaie bhas ” - Lease of land granted by village comra- 
unity the rent of which is to be paid in periodical instalments, 
and the payment of total rent be completed before expiry of 
time-limit. 

55. “ Manzori mhali” — The first bunch of cocoanuts, i.e. 
to be plucked first as it will be ripe earlier then oíhers. 

“ Manzori dhali ” - Second bunch of cocoanuts, i.e. to be 
plucked after the one which will be ripe earlier. 

56. “ Kumballem ” - Lease of paddy field or other land. 

57. “ Mallo ” - Hut put up for watching the paddy field. 

58. ‘'Vollnem, Band”“Bund of paddy field or of a 
reservoir. 

IV. Sati 

1 " Ogniproves ” ““ Widow*s voluntary entrance into 

the fire of husban(l’s funeral pyre, Alse, voluntary immolation of 
men by fire. “Tea nimitim to Raza oronneant vochun ogni¬ 
proves korun morta Thereíore that king goes to the forest 

and dies by burning himself. 

“ Saeghoraon ” —Immolation of widows on the death of 
husband by fire. 

2. “ Mhasoti ” — Attired widow who burns herselí after 
husband’s death; she dances and grimaces before throwing 
herself into the fire. 
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3. “Dhormxilla”--A çtone by the pyre, on which the 
widow steps to throw herself into íire. 

4. “The oldcustom was that the Indian women were 
burnt spontaneously along with the defunct husbands so that 
they should die with them and, according to their false beliefs, 
have a new life= 

5. “Ghuddoitara, Ghuddoshitam” —To make to dance 
the widow who is to be burnt alive. 

V. Time and Space 

a) Eras: 1. “Sonvsor”— Era of time coveriog a cycle 
of sixty years, on the expiry of which it ends j the sixty eras 
.are as follows: 

1, Probhov; 2. Vibhov (corresponding to the year 68); 
3. Shud; 4. Angl; 5. Promod; 6. Projopti; 7. Shrimukh; 8. 
Bhov; 9. Yliv; 10. Dhata; 11. Veie; 12. Sorvchit; 13. Sorv- 
dhani; 14. Virodhi (year of 89); 15. Vikrut(year 90); 16. Chor 
(orKhor?); 17. Nonáon (year 92); 18. Isporu; 19. Bhondho- 
ne; 20. Promoti (year 1613); 21. Vikramo (year 80); 22. 
■Vrashe(year 88); 23. Chitrbhanu; 24. Shubanu (year 83); 25. 
Torunne; 26. Porthiv (year 1585); 27. Kiloke (year 1608); 28. 
Seme; 29. Sadharatn; 30. Pordavi (year 1612); 31. Pormoti 
(year 1579); 32. Onond; 33. Rakhesh (year 1615); 34. Noll 
(year 1616); 35. Vijoie (year93); 36. Joie (year 94); 37. Mon- 
mothu (?); 38. Drumukhi; 39. Hemollombi; 40. Villombi (year 
91); 41. Vikari (year 98); 42. Soritori (Sostor?); 43. Polov 
(year 1601); 44. Subkrut (year 1602); 45. Subhokrut (year 1613);, 
46. Krodi (year 604); 47. Vishvavishv (year 606); 48. Pora 
bhov (year 1606); 49. Polvong (year 617); 50. Pingoll (year 
1617); 51. Kallegrut; 52. Sidharti (year 1619); 53. Roudri; 
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54. Drumukhi (Sorvori ?) (year 1600); 55. Drumuti; 
56. Dudumbi; 57. Rudrodagri; 58. Rugutakhi (year 1624); 
59. Krodon (year 625); 60. Kheie (year 1626). 

2. “Sonvsor” —Also : year. “ Sonvsor paddvo ”-New 
Year, i.e. first month of the year. 

3. “ Sinjestu ” “ Hindu leap year repeating every 12 years. 

b) Ages: 1. Yug —Anage of the world. The infidels 

posited four ages, the first being called Kret, the second Tret, 
the third Duapor, and the fourth Koii. They atribute to each 
age an indefinite number of years, as many as they wish, and 
invent stories which they would have liked to have happened 
in those ages. 

“ Koli ’’ ~ One of the four ages of the world, and it is the 
fourth and preseiit age. “Hie Koliecho gunn vaitt”- The 
quality or effect of the present age is bad. 

(The four ages (yugas) are: Krita, Treta, Duapara and 
Kali, having respectively the duration of 1,728}000; 1,299,000 ; 
864,000; and 432,000 human years; each of these four succee- 
ding ages is characterized by an increasing physical and spiritua) 
deterioration. In Krita age, which is ideníical with Truth, 
austerities (tapas) are prescribed as the highest good (dharma); 
in the Treta, sacred knowledge; in the Duapara, performance 
of sacrifice ; and in the Kali “ giving away “ (dana). “ Sources of 
Indian Tradition ”, Columbia University Press, New York, 1960, 
pp. 223-224). 

2. “ Kolp” —A part of the age (yuga) of the world. 
(A day of the age of the world consists of many millions 
of human years). 

3. “ Kolikalu ” — Age or era of the Devil of quarrels. 

c) Months 

1, Magu-January; 2. Fiilgunnu, Xigmo (month of Hindu, 
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carnival) — February; 3. Choitr (first raonth of the Hindu 
year)-March; 4. Voishaku-April; 5. Jesttu-May; 6. Asha* 
du—June; 7. Srivonn, Srovann—July; 8. Bhadduvo-August; 
9. Aspinu, Ashvinu— September; 10. Kartiku— October; 
11. Margshir— November; 12. Pushu, Malonnu—Deceraber. 

d) Days of week 

1. “ Aditvar, Aitvar, Aitar ”Sunday; 2. Soravar. 

Somar - Monday ; 3. Mongollva, Mongllar - Tuesday; 4. 
Budhuvar, Budhvar-Wednesday; 5. Brespotivar, Brestvar, 
Brestar-Thursday; 6. Shukrvar - Friday; 7. Shonivar, 

Shonvar—Saturday. 

“Var” —Planet; day of the week. Aditu (Sun), Somu 
(Moon), Mongollu (Mars), Bndhu (Mercury), Brespoti (Júpiter), 
Shukr (Vénus), Shoni (Saturn). These are the seven planets 
after which the days oí the week are named. 

2. “ Novgroha The nine planets of Hindu astronomical 
System 

e) 1. “ Musombi, Mosorabi Monsoon, i.e. season of navi- 
.gation. Ovoll musombi— Main monsoon, i.e, South West 
monsoon. 

(Musombi is a word of Arabic origin (mausim) meaning 
season, and referred to the season of navigation in the Indian 
Ocean, due to favourable wind; in summer, i.e fromMay to 
October, wind biows from SW giving place to wet (or SW) 
monsoon, and favouring the sailing frora África to índia, and 
in vinter, i.e. from November toApril, wind biows frora NE, 
giving place to dry (or NE) monsoon, and favouring the sailing 
from índia to África; the Arabs and the Portuguese raade good 
use of the monsoons for their navigation by sail vessels. Today 
monsoon means generally rainy season in índia). 
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f) Uotirs of day 
1. “ Vell ”-Time, day, s'un. 

“Udiam kala”-At sunrise. Adam vella-At about7a.m. 
Prara vella, or Pareka vella- At about 9 a.m. Dedda para—At 

10.30 a.m. Dom param - At noon, Oddoicham param - At about 

1.30 p.m. Tim param-At 3 p.m. Odd vellam—At about 5 p.m. 
Ostom kala - At sun set; Sande kala— At Angelus time; Lou* 
sanje — After Angelus; Till sandam — After Lousanje; Katr 
gondolla — After Till sandam; Dekhnedekheri — At fali of night 
(already dark); Jevonn ratri —At supper time, i.e. between 
9 p.m. and 10 p.m. Modhean ratri or Mozort ratri—At mid- 
night; Fanteari-At dawn; Nitoll faleari-At clear dawn light. 

The natural day (of 24 hours) is divided into 64 ghoddio, 
and the artificial (solar) day into 32, so that an hourcorresponds 
to 2 ghoddio and 15 minutes, i.e. 2f ghoddio; subsequently one 
ghoddi is divided into 4 panvollara, one panvoll into 4 khinn, 
and one khinn into 4 nimush. (Soone ghoddi is equivalent 
to 22 minutes and 30 saconds. Plowever, while Diogo Ribeiro 
(1560-1633) divides a day into 64 ghoddio and one ghoddi into 
22ra. 30s., the prevailing Hindu calendar divides a day into 
60 ghoddio and one ghoddi into 24 minutes, so that the duration 
of the day, by both the divisions, amounts to same, i.e. of 1440 
minutes). 

The artificial day or solar day, that is, from sunrise to 
sunset, is divided into four prahar, prar or par, each prar cover- 
ing about three hours, so that the first prar ends by 9 a.m., and 
the second exactly at mid-day; likewise, the night. i.e, from 
sunset to sunrise, is also divided into four prar, and so 9. p.m. 
is prara rati. 
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“ Ghottika ” — Same as ghoddi. 

“ Ghoddivattem ” - Water-clock which consists of a little 
basin with asmallhole, kept on the surface of a vessel filled with 
water which slowly enters into the basin filling the same in an 
hour, ha]f hour, qaarter hour, etc. thus showing the time passed; 
the basin sinks in the vessel at the end of the respective time. 

2. “ Osttoi prahar” —All the eight parts of the day and 
night, i.e. whole day and night. 

3. “ Khor dis ” ~ Inauspicious day; day of ill oraen, such 
as Sunday and Wednesday. 

4. “Tnkali”~Threeperiods of the day, namely morn- 
ing, noon and evening; present, past and future. 

“Trikhallgneani”-Ever sage, i.e. sage in the morning,, 
noon and evening; all-knowing, oraniscient, i,e. knowing the 
present, past and future. 

g) Phases of íhe moon 

1. “Kolla, Kola (pl. kollo, kolo) ”Aspects or phases 
(dark or illuminated portion) that the moon goes on decreasing 
or increasing during its movement rourid the earth, and which 
are sixteen; 

1. “Ovas, Ovxa, Ornas, Umvas, Umas”—Now Moon. 

2. Punov, Purnov-Full Moon ; 3. Padduvo-First lunar day, 
i.e, after new or full moon; 4. Bi-Second lunar day; 5. Toi - 
Third lunar day; 6. Chovot-Fourth lunar day; 7. Pon- 
chom-Fifth lunar day; 8. Shoshtthi-Sixth lunar day; 
9. Soptom-Seventh lunar day; 10. Ostthom-Eíghth lunar 
day; 11. Novom-Ninth lunar day; 12. Doshom ~ Tenth 
lunar day; 13. Yekadosh-Elevent lunar day; 14, Duadosh- 
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Twelfth lunar day; 15. Tirodosh - Thirteenth lunar day; 
16. Choudosh— Fourteenth lunar day. 

“ Tith ” — Lunar day, i.e. day of the lunar month. 

“ Pokhe, Pokhemas ” — Half lunar month. 

“ Krusnnpokhe Crescent moon, i.e. 15 days after new 
moon. 

“ Shudh, Shudhsiulpokhe, Shuklpokhe ” — Wane of moon, 
i.e. 15 days after full moon. 

“ Boull, Sordkall” — Fifteen days of the wane of moon 
from full moon to new moon, 

“ Sordkallichem chandinem ” —Moonlight from full moon 
to new moon. 

“ Choitr voishakem chandinem ” — Moonlight of March 
has no equal. 

2. “ Bhang ” - Neap tide, that is, a tide soon after moon’s 
first and third quarter in which high-water levei is at lowest. 

“ Sudho or Niputt Bhang ” — Lowest neap tide. 

3. “ Paronn, Paronna, Paronnem” —Meai, that Hindus 
take after which they begin the fast of the twelfth lunar day; 
also; meai they take at dawn of the day to break the fast of 
the previous day. 

“ Overn Lunch next to the breakfast on the above day. 
h) Stars of the farmers 

The native farmers divide the year into 27 stars; each 
star comprises 15 days, but some of them have mo»e and 
others less: 

1. “ Ospon, Osponio", the first star, which is at the end of 
summer and beginning of winter or monsoon; 2. Bhoronni, 
Bhoronnio; 3. Krutika; 4. Kohinni, Rohinnio; 5. Mrug- 
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shira, Mruguishiro ; 6, Adra, Adro ; 7. Ponropursu, 
8. Pursu; 9. Ashollüsho; 10. Mogho; 11. Purvo, 

12. Utro; 13. Hoslu; 14. Chito; 15. Suatio;16. Vi- 
xakha; 47. Anarada; 18. Jestta; 19. Mullu-about this star 
Hindus believe in an omen that, in case on this star a child or 
calf is born, the father or other relative will die, and therefore 
the child is given to others for being brought iip, and the calf is 
given to the priest (bhat) along with the moiher cow, 20. Pu- 
ruvoshdda : 21. Utoroshdda; 22. Srivannu ; 23. Dhonistta 
24. Xetotarka, Xetaviku; 28, Purvbhadrpoda; 26. Utor- 
bhadrpoda; 27. Revti, the last star. 

Katio — Pleiad, constellatioo of seven stars. 

i) Sign of the zodim 

“Rashi" — Sign of the zpdiac. 

The zodiac has twelve signs : 1. Meshu—Aries; 2. Mes- 
hepu (Vrushobh)-Taurus; 3. Mithunu (Dvomdv)- Gemini; 

4. Korku-Câncer; 5. Simho-Leo; 6. Konia--Virgo ; 
7. Tuliu —Libra; 8. Vrushchik—Scorpio; 9. Dhonu — 
Sagittarius; 10. Mokoru—Capricornus; 11. Kumbhu— 

Aquarius; 12. Minu— Pisces. 

j] Parts of the world 

1. “ Choranohor ” — Universe, consisting of: Svorg 
(Heaven), Mriitiv (Earth), and Patall (Underworld, Hell). 

2. Four eleraeiits: Bhumika (Earth), Panni (Water), 
Ontrall (Air), Ogni (Fire). 

“Pruthvi, Op, Tej, Pavon, Goghoo ievam panch mha 
bhutarn "-Earth, Water, Fire, Wind, Air., such are five principal 
elements. 
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3. “ Tribhuvon" —Three worlds: Heaven, Earth, Hdi. 

“ Trilok People of the three parts of the world, nameiy, 
Svorglok (people of Heaven), Mrotlok (Mortais, people of 
Earth), and PatalPlok (people of Hell). 

4. “ Choudai" — Fourteen parts into which the world is 
supposed to be divided. 

5. “ Khondd " — One of the nine regions of which the enríh 
is supposed to consist. 

“ Novkhonddam Nine regions into which the earth is 
supposed to be divided. 

6. “ Dip" — Seventh part into which it is said the world 
is divided; each dip has its particular name, 

VI. Currency 

1. “ Duddo, Kevo, Ruko ” — Bazaruco, coin, raoney. 

2. “ Adduko (Je&uits) Quarter bazaruco ; (Frandscaiis) 
Half bazaruco; i.e. a coin of insignificant value. 

3. “ Bazaruco Sraall copper coin of large use in Goa in 
the 16th. c. for purchase of comraodities froin inland naiive 
States of índia (Cartas de D. João de Castro, ed. by Elaine 
Sanceau, Lisbon, 1955, p. 102). 

4. “ Barni, Bargoiii" - 24 bazarucos or leais; or quarter 
ttanko or tanga branca. 

5. “ Bellugo " Eight leais; or one third of bargoni. 

6. “Lhari"—Larim,or tanga. 

7. “ Vora " - Pagode, a gold coin. 

8. Protap" — Half Vora, or Halí I ngodt. 

9 “ Putlli " —• A gold coin (current in índia, and equivalent 

to about five rupees). 
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10. “ Rübu ” —One foarth of tanga or lhari (old coin of Goa 
equivalent to 15 reis). 

11. “ Tar — Leal ( Goan silver coin worth 12 Portuguese 
reis). 

12. “ Duganni ” — Coin of four leais. 

13. '* Osrupi ” — Pardao, Xaraíim (Indian coin equivalent , ,1 

to 300 Portuguese reis). i 

14. “ Ttanko ” - Blank tanga equivalent to four bargoni 
used for tax payraent, or eight ordinary bargoni. 

15. “ Joithoir’- Two leais, or one fourth of bellugo, i.e. 
one twelfth of bargoni. 

16. “ Soshkanni ” Twelve bazarucos, 

17c “ Dam ” A coin. 

VII 

1. “ Mundd, Koroz” - Loan in money given to â person 
on condition that he with his family should live in the palm- 
grove of one who gives the above loan. 

“ Munddkar” — Receiver of mundd (loan of money as 
above). 

“ Mokhom” - Permanent residence of a person in the land- 
]ord’s property. 

2. “Ganv”'“A measure of road-distance equivalent to 
around two leagues, and is divided into four kos. 

“Kos Half-league, or quarter ganv. 

“Yeuj, Yeujon ” — A measure of road-distance equal to 
four kos. 

3. “ Budhiboll, Satranj, Pog, Pogodd Game of chess. 

“ Pogoddatt, Saripatt ” Chess-board. 


“ Gulfollem Wooden board on which generally wornen 
play with cowrie-shells. 

“ Gul Cowrie-shell with which women play. 

“ Yekol”-— Point of cowrie-shell game, which women plav, 
like game of dice. 

“ Bhotto”—Small round stone used for a game. 

4. “ Angbhaddem ” — Personal ícll for Crossing in boat 
a river. 

" Karuk”—Tax collected from handicraftsmen. 

“ Bari”—-Personal tax collected on sale of land. 

“ Dann, Sunk”—Tax, duty. 

“ Danni Collector of royal duties or taxes. 

“ Dondd Monetary penalty or fine imposed by the 
Muslims, 

5. “ Odd'dodd, Ordodd ” — Division of family into íwo 
domiciles, as Hindus do by dividing the family into íwo parts 
which thereafter live separately. 

6. “Bandi” —AHindu dance. Chaku, Dekaru —Tip 
that is given to itinerant dancers, mountbanks, etc. 

7. “ Bapoddtem— Patrimony, or inheritance, or lega! 
share from one’s father. 

8. “ Barso ” — Ceremony or celebration of the 12th day 
on birth of a child; in this ceremony the child is given a name. 

9. “ Sovti bhanddon ” - A quarrel between the second 
and íirst wives of a man married to both. 

10. “ Bhang ”Moon-shaped ornament of gohl woro by 

I girls on forehead. 

11 “ Bhaíem ” —Daily ration served in a housc, paiace. 

. etc.; pay or salary of atmymeo; focd that is custoraary to be 
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given to ambassadors and their attendants, and servants of 
Divan who como to villages to collect taxes and other things. 

“ Mukhaso ” - Gift of food granted by the king to an 
inhabitant of the village. 

12. " Be”—" A Word ased by woraen to reject what other 
woman says. 

13. “ Gokarnant bodd addailem kelam ” — This is said of 
the who, having taken up a task, leaves it incomplete, and 
begins another one also to leave it half-done, and start next one, 
and soon, (Gokarna is a place with Hindu temple in North 
Kanara, where the barbers followed a, mischievous practice of 
keeping incompletely shaved the head of one customer and start 
shaving the other one, and so on, in order to, thus cheating and 
threatening the customers, extorí frora them more money). 

14. “ Boniii ” — Goòd luck in the beginning of sale. 

15. “Chitrgupt”— Notary who performs secret legal 

acts. 

16. “ Choru ” — Cooked rice thrown into the field for God 
30 that the latter may grant a good crop of paddy; or for devil 
who should not damage the crop. 

17. “ Dantvoddo '' — Cake raade for celebrating a child’s 
teething, 

“ Dantonn " Toothpick of silvei, gold, ivory, etc. 

18. “ Dovornnem ” — Stone stead along the road for rest- 
ing burdens, at every almost half kos, i.e. 1.5 miles. 

19. “Dhorbandi " — Capture or forceful recruitment of 
persons, such as for fleet. 

20. “ Dhormxall, Onsort’’ " Charity house where food is 
distributed to the poor. 

21. “ Ghorpush ” — Dinner given on inauguration of a 
new house. 
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22. “ Koronddo " — Rain-coat inade of palmdeaves cover- 
ing from head to knees, used by kunbi women for work during 
rnonsoon. 

23. “ Khollit" Absence of a worker from duty, such as 
by going somewhere he delayed, and at the end of the year the 
accounts showed that he was absent for a certain period of 
time, e.g. 15 days, which he has to repay to the master. 

24. “ Kumbddem " — Statue or effigy which Hindus make 
of a sick person to remove his sickness; such effigy of the 
patient is made and thrown out. 

25. " Kuncho " — Peacock’s tail hoisted on the top of a 
bamboo carried as a sign of honour; also: a pole that ensigns or 
corporais carry in hand to signal to start or to stop fight in war. 

26. “ Makhor ” — Decorations of ornamental arches for 
reception of a king or high dignitary. 

27. “ Mharnarmunddo, Nimarraunddo” — Beggar who 
wonnds his body and makes it to bleed in order to get alms by 
rnoving public pity. 

28. " Nagsoru "Fife or bagpipe of snake-charmers. 

29. “ Neriop " — Provisional receipt issiied by the creditor 
to the debtor, of the repayment of the debt made, while the 
formal document of acquittance is not issued. 

30. “ Podok, Podog ” ~ A golden ornament with shape of 
pupul leaf which is hung below the belly of female child. 

“ Vagnakhera ” — A golden ornament with shape of tiger’s 
tooth, or a tiger’s tooth or nail set in gold and worn by raale 
■children on neck with a golden chain, or sometimes is tied to 
arm like bracelel. 
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31. “ Poddod ” - Agreement of washermen to hire clothes 
of other people who give thern for washing. 

32. “ PorishuA stone, which, when touches iron 
turna it into gold; philosopher’s stone. 

33. “ Pashonn—Cut made with razor by barber for 
blood-letting. 

34. “ Patt Royal seat or throne of table shape. 

“ Pattacho kuinor or kunvor — Prince, Heir apparent. 

“Pattachi Ranni”“Queen, King’s legitimate and prin¬ 
cipal wife, 

“ Pattvonti ’’ — Royal wife. Pattvonti Rarini — Legit¬ 
imate queen. 

“Pattacho goddo” —Decurion, i.e. student in charge of 
tutoring his co-disciples. 

35. “ Paunnaru ” — Food offered to the culprit about to be 
executed or hanged. 

36. “ Paulli ” — Day assigned to each ©ne of many to do 
or to supply something such as íishermen to supply fish. 

“ Ratib Regular supply or payment of firewood, um- 
brellas, oil, etc. revenue collector. 

37. “Paull’’~ Shed at river passage for people to seat 
nnder. 

38. “Peskoshi, Formosh, Sirbari — Gift or bribe in 
rnoney for Government officials. 

39. “ Pidduk String of beads of diíferent cólours which 
non-Brahmin women wear on neck as ornament. 

^0. “Ponv, Ponvoi”--Water kept by road side for 
travellers. 
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41. “ RandduL’ —Injurious word, meaning widow, used 
by angry women to insult one aiiother. 

42. “ Roth ” — Luxurious carriage of noblemen ; chariot 
of war. 

43. “ Sonskar — Earnest or token rnoney paid or received 
in advance for a thing to be bought or sold. 

44. “ Souni, Sorap’’ —Shroff; money-changer; agio-dea- 
ler; detector of base coin. 

45. “ Santoitam” “To bless some one by placing one’s 
band on his head and saying expressions such as: Lokhiu 
vorusam jie “Live many years ; Ojiramvor mhataro za-Be 
ripe age old; Panch zonn putr zaoti - Have five sons, i.e. live 
long years. 

46. “ Sonjivonni “ A medicinal substance used for reviv- 
ing from death. 

47. “ Xiurak jevonn ” “ Meai with no meat and fish. 

48. “ Sullü Stake on which convicts are impaled as 
■capital punishment in Muslim land. 

49. “ Tamboll, Ugall ” - Red saliva spit out from mouth 
after chewing betei with areca nut. 

50. “ Tattuk— Sign {piece of sack cloth?) that an 
ôffended merchant puts on the way so that no one should pass 
that way while he is not redressed. 

^ u Collection of rnoney to make up a loss or 

to meet a need. 

“ Malem ” — Alms to recover a loss or to meet expenses of 
a wedding. 
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52. "Xenddi Pigtail, i.e, a few long hair on back of 
head, generally with a knot, named turomb, used by raale 
Hindus. 

53. “Ttevnnem, Ttevnno, Thenknno” — Stick used by 
those who carry load on head to support it. 

54. “Vodtara” —To swear as per Hindu rite, such as 
when there is a dispute over boundaries of villages by carrying 
on head a basketful of earth up to the line claimed by the 
swearer to be the true boundary; the sanae rite is also performed 
to settle the boundary disputes of private properties. 

“ Vodon ’’ — Oath in court of justice. 

55. “ Virotu” —Warrior who loses chariot in the battle- 
field. 

56. “ Vishvatt ” — Way or road behind the houses. 

“ Okhorvatt ” — Front road along the houses. 

57. “Utaru” —Passenger of ferry-boat who crosses the 
ferry and again crosses back on the same day, and therefore 
pays one bazaruco less by saying: Hanv utaru-I will be 
Crossing back, 

58. “ Xaronngot ” -- Deserter or refugee who, escaping 
during war from his general, surrenders himself to the adversary 
camp. 

59. “Zainvoll” — Child’s hair before íirst tonsure or 
shave of head, 

60. “ Zhaddnni ” — Expelling from a person snake poison, 
dog rabies, madness, etc. by beating the body with twigs of 
certain trees. 
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61. “ Aga ” - Interjection of respectful address to elder- 
ly man. 

“Age” —Interjection of respectful address to elderly 
woman. 

“ Ago ” —Interjection of address to slave women, and 
daughters of Shudras and ChardosBrahtnin woraen are 
addressed with Are. 

62. “ Orgepod — A reverence which consists in touching 
one’s hand to other^s feet and then one own’s head. 

63. “ Bhattu— Messenger with diplomatic immunity^ 
who, in time of war or otherwise, can travei to different lands 
with letters or messages. 

64. ‘‘Ddhilez” —Presentation a king does of his person 
to his people. 

65. “ Mhaloviki mhalidhalo mage udhara ” — This raeans 
asking to lend something some one who, pressed by a need, 
sells his wife. 

66. “ Mohonostr ” — A weapon of war, which, being 
thrown, bewitches the eneray. 

67. “ Alau balau ghetam ” - Omen that mothers take 
upon their children. 

68. “Ddambnni”-Under feeding the children for not 
growingup. 

69. “ Faliu ” - Hot brand used for false swearing. 

70. “ Ghavaitam ” — To slash the tree at its base to make 
it bear fruits. 

71. “ Hajinama ” — Peace between kings. 
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72. “Matiecho belo”-Moneypot of clay into which 
aavings are dtopped through slit. 

73. “ Narlancho saogddo’’ —Two cocoannts tied up to- 

.gether for switnming. 

74. “ Potravolli ” - Plate made of tree leaves tor meais. 

75. “ Panni vattechem gotinit”—Matinet’s sea chart. 

( 

“ Sutr gonnit ” - Mariner’s compass. 

76. “ Purn —Wig used by women. 

77. “ Koddti ” “ Account book of shopkeepers. 

“ Khoddi, Ttepulo” — Piece of white stone used by shop¬ 
keepers for writing. 

78. “Sopp’’ —Seal, stamp; Sopefallo-Seal-tax; Sçpe- 
kar— The man who puts the seal. 

79. “Soddichem kagot, Soddipotr"-Letter or charter 
■of enfranchisernent. 

“Soddi vo Dhormvatt ditam” —To manumit, enfranchise 
or set free the slaves. 

89. ” Tokvo ” — Statue for military men. 

81. “Vollit”-Pension ; Volliti- Person receiving pen- 
sion from king. 

82. “ Zaem ” — Borrowed ornaments and clothes. 

83. “Doru” —Thread or string which is tied ceremon- 
ioasly to the neck or arm of a sick person to be cured írom 

fever. , rr i 

84. “ Duba ditrn ” —To give on hire a she-butíalo or cow 

for a certain amount of butter or money. 

“Duba hadditam” — To hire a cow or she-buffalo to 
have milk. 
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The foregoing lauguage speciraens of social institutions and 
customs of Goa at the turn of the lõth. c. are lifted frora the 
Jesuit and Franciscan manuscripts, namely two tomes of vocab- 
ulary by Diogo Ribeiro, s.j,, two tomes of vocabulaiy by the 
Franciscan friar Gaspar de S. Miguel, one Konkani-Portuguese 
vocabulary by Miguel de Almeida, s.j., and a Latin report 
entitled “De Sasatana Peninsula”, by Ignazio Arcamone s.j., 
Goa, 1664. 

I reaffirm that I am unable to exhaust the above sources 
in my lifetime; I pray the younger generation to take iip the 
matter with sincerity and dedication, and the fruits, I assure, 
will be abundantly rewarding, 




QUARKS, GLUONS AND MATTER 


Nicolaii Pereira 

Fellow of tbe Institute 


A ccording to the modern physics, the constitnents of an 
atom are proton and nêutron in the nucleus, and 
surrounding electrons. 

Tbe nucleus is expected to carry positive charge and elec¬ 
trons carry negative charge. The charge carried by an electron 
is considered to be a unit charge or the minimum charge. 

Millikan’s oil drop method has led to the determination of 
this charge, viz. e - 4.802 x 10-'° e. s. u., or 1,6 x 10“"° e. m. u. 
or 1,602 X (10)"^° coulombs. 

An integrar number of this charge Ze is located in the 
nucleus. This nuclear charge is positive. The number of pos¬ 
itive charges Z is called atomic number, The mass of tbe atom 
is located raostly in the nucleus. The total number of protons 
and nêutrons is called mass number A, so that A—Z is the 
number of nêutrons. 

Nêutrons are considered to be raade of protons and elec¬ 
trons. The beta-decay of a nucleus results in the increase of 
the atomic number: n = p + e. 

It is good to recollect that the primordial matter after the 
Big Bang was made probably of protons and electrons which 
coalesced to give various atoms. It is only the number of pro¬ 
tons in the nucleus that determines the nature of each elemeot. 
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There are elements which occur naturally and there are 
eleraerits which are made artiíicially or by natural decay by 
increasing or decreasing the atomic number or the number of 
positive charges, 

When the world was created, or the Big Bang took place, 
clouds of protons and electrons were produced. Various pro- 
tons must have fused with electrons giving nêutrons. Later on, 
fusion of protons and nêutrons into nuclei must have captured 
orbital electrons giving rise to various types of atoms. 

While these three fundamental particles did indeecl help 
the building up of all the elements, particle physicists were 
Corning across so raany types of particles that some drastic 
rethinking was necessary. They were talking of hadrons, a 
group of particles that respond to the strong force. There are 
hundreds of them, mostly massive and unstable, seen only in the 
acceierator-induced particle collisions. 

Together with hadrons, particle physicists, were also talking 
of leptons, These are the particles that do not respond to 
strong forces. Tiiey respond to gravity, electromagnetism and 
and all of them have spin 1/2, while hadrons have spins of 
1/2, 3/2, 5/2, etc. They had also discovered another type of 
particles called mesons, having integer spins like 0,1,2, 3, 4. 

Finally, there was another type of particles called gauge 
bosons, Photon is one of them. They are intimately connected 
with the modern uniíied íield theories. These gauge bosons are 
expected to be numerous, but so far only photon has been observ- 
ed, They should all have a spin of 1. 

When a new set of accelerators was constructed soon after 
the World War II, it became possible to trigger into existence a 
population of particles. There were Pi’s, K’s, Rho’s, Sigma’s, 
Lambda’s, Phi’s. They were excited States of protons and 
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nêutrons. With every increase of energy produced by accel* 
erators, new hadrons were making appearance, There were 
families of particles, as it was happening with elements before 
MendeleePs classiíication. 

It was in 1962 that Murray Gell-Mann of Califórnia Insti- 
tute of Technology made an attempt to classify these hadrons. 
He observed that they tended to fali into families of eight. 
Therefore, he calls it hadronic periodic table, ‘ the Eight- 
fold Way’. 

A year later in 1963 Gell-Mann and his Caltech Colleague 
George Zweig realised that that this eightfold way would arise 
naturally if the hadrons were assuraed to be made of more 
fundamental entities which he called whimsically quarh, taking 
the Word from James ]oyce’s Fimtegans Wah. 
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QUARKS: In the original model. the qnarks carne in three 
varieties: up^ down and stmnge. Their spin was 1/2 and their 
unique feature was tbat the electric charge was either one 
thírd or two thirds the electron’s charge. 

The model was very simple and could give easily the com- 
position of baryons and mesons. The proton was made up 
of three quarks up and down. The charge would be 
2/3 + 2/3 -1/3. The nêutron was a combination of down, down, up 
quark and the resultant charge“l/3rl/3) + 2/3, = 0. The meson 
would be made of quark and anti-quark with an integer spin. 

Onoe itwas accepted that hadtons wcte made of qaarks, 
the hadron spectroscopy became a systernatic Science. 

Fot every hadron there was a quark model as well as an 
explanation of the levei spacing observed in the spectrum of 
hadrons. For every quark State predicted a hadron was found. 
But where to find these quarks ? The physicisls bashed hadrons 
in their accelerators to see whether they could detcct quarks. 
They looked for them in the cosiuic showcr.s and gas molecuies 
in the upper atmosphere. Numerous groups have evcn sifted 
through ocean bottom sediments or analyscid lunar s(til, sea 
water, earthly rocks-all in vain. 

Perhaps there were no free quarks in the naturci and indeed 
ssrae of the modem íield theories of the sirong force seetn t.o 
indicate that there are ik) free quarks in nature. .1. he rcsults of 
William Fairbank and his colleagu(;.s at thr: Stanford suggost 
that there might be about one quark for every 10'*' to IO''" pro* 
tons in the universe. 

However, experiments are being made (vid I^ev, oj Phys., 
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Vol. 54, pg. 361 (1982)) to produce free quarks. At the 1981 
Lisbon conference the íirst results of an experiment at PEP 
were presented by Marini and al. 

The Mark II group (Weiss at al. in 1979) had also made a 
search in their annihilation events of 1.4x 10® e'^ e" for particles 
with a mass in the range 1 to 3 GEV/c® and charge q= - 1 e 
and - 2/3 e . 

Similarly, another group JADE usinga jet chambei made 
also efforts to determine particles with q = 1/3 e and 2/3 e. 

The theorists are, however, convinced that quarks are totaliy 
confined in the ‘ bag ’ and they cannot be split. 

As each quark is assigned a third or two thirds of electronic 
charge, experiments were cariied to verify their presence by 
detecting their charge. 

A group of scientists of Stanford üniversity, namely William 
Fairbank, George LaRue and Arthur Hebard, after 12 years 
of trying, announced in the spring of 1977 that they had found 
fractional electric charges. They used two small niobium balis. 
The idea of the experiment is very simple (vid Science, Vol. 211, 
(1981) no. 4486, pg. 1028). The niobium spheres are supercori- 
ductors: when a magnetic íield is applied to superconductors, 
it cannot penetrate the bulk of the material. Because of this 
fact the niobium spheres can be made to levitate as if supported 
by a magnetic spring. The amplitude of the oscillations is 
directly proportional to the electric charge residing ín the 
niobium sphere. Using radioactiva electron and p.ositron sour- 
ces, the physicists were capable of adding or subtracdng individ¬ 
ual electric charges. The experiments led the investigators to 
determiné the residual charge, which could be either zero 
(no quarks present) or + 1/3 (quarks present). 
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The niobium balis weighed about 1 milligram and had a 
3 milimetre diametre. They would contain about 5x10” 
niobium atoms. 

The experiment was yery delicate considering that the 
electric displacing force has only about a twenty millionth 
strength of the supporting magnetic force. 

There are also other forces due to induced and permanent 
dipole moments on the niobium balis that interact with th^ 
displacing alternating electric field felt by the balis parallel to 
the vertical magnetic field. 

In spite of all these diíficulties the Stanford groop claimed 
an accuracy of = + .01 electronic charge. 

But their results have not been confirmed by experiments 
catried in other laboratories. 

Almost simultaneously with the Stanford group there was 
another group of the University of Genoa and the Italian 
National Institute for Nuclear Research. This group consisted 
of Giacomo Marpurgo, Gaetano Gallinaro and Juido Palmieri 
and, later on, of Mauro Marinelli, 

Instead of using niobium balis at cryogenic temperatures, 
the Italian physicists used the highly diamagnetic material 
graphite at coom temperature. Like superconductors, normal 
diamagnetic substances can also be levitated by applying mag¬ 
netic fields. By 1970 they had concluded that there were no 
fractional charges on the graphite. 

This italian group also used ferro-magnetic materiais in 
their search for quarks. In measurements on five iron cylinders 
weighing about 0.2 railligrams a piece, the investigators did not 
observe any fractional charge. The sensitivity of the exper¬ 
iments was dose to 2 parts in 10” (less than 2 quarks per 10 
iron atoms). 
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Marinelli and Morpurgo shifted later on to Steel balis instead 
of iron cylinders. There was in the beginning an impressiun 
that their experiments were leading to the determination of 
fractional charges equal to + l/3^ But Marinelli and Morpurgo 
attributed the charges to a surface magneto-electric force. And 
perhaps it was this force that was responsible for the results 
obtained at Stanford. Calculations made by Marinelli had led 
them initially to find quarks to a levei of 6 in 10®° particles. 
But when they were able to remove the magneto electric effect 
they found no quarks in any of the 55 samples. Do the Sían- 
ford and Genoa results have any meaning, or are they correct ? 
Some physicists feel that quarks might not be available in all 
metais. According to them quarks might attach theraselves 
to niobium rather than iron. 

Roger Bland, Jeffrey Royer and their associates at 
San Francisco State University also began to look for quarks 
after the announcement by Fairbank in 1977 using tungsten. 
and, later on, mercury, droplets in an experiment similar to íhs 
Millikan Oil drop experiment. The researchers did not find 
any quark when they analysed 69 tungsten droplets or, say, about 
lO” tungsten atoms. Similarly there was no evidence for quarks 
when 100,000 mercury droplets were analysed or, say, in 
4 X 10” mercury atoms. Some other methods, as reported in 
Science, Vol. 211, no. 4486, pg. 1031 (1981), are also being used 
to detect particles with fractional electronic charges. 

Investigators at Toronto, Rochester and Ohio State Univer¬ 
sity have planned to use a modified mass spectrometer where 
the magnetic field is removed and instead two electrostatic 
sectors are arranged in a particular way so that ions with frac¬ 
tional electric charge would be sorted out, The advantage of 
this experiment is that if a particle with fractional charge is 
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detected, its mass also would be determined. At present the 
rriass of quark is not known. 

The mass spectrometer would also allow separation of such 
particles, which could be later on used for various experiraents, 
such as optical spectroscopy. 

Another type of search is going on at the Lawrence 
Berkeley National Laboratory and Liverraore National Labor- 
atory. They used technology of high speed jet printers to make 
reproducible small-sized mercury droplets. These droplets, 
though falling due to gravity, were subjected to an horizontal 
electric field. Thus, the landing site of the droplets was controll- 
ed by the electric charge carried by them. The results of their 
experiraents are not so far very convincing. But these exper- 
iments have not been given up. 

One naturally would question; if there is no erapirical 
evidence for free quarks and fractional charge, how have they 
been suggested or their existence has been accepted. 

EVIDENCE FOR QUARKS: As we have pointed out at 
the beginning, existence of quarks was postulated by Gell-Mann 
and Zweig in order to explain the multiplicity of hadrons. 
Classiíication of these particles was made easy by postulating 
more fundamental entities, which Gell-Mann called quarks. 

Gell-Mann had proposed three quarks; up, down and 
strange. 

Later on carne the charni or charnioniura, and, still later, 
the bottom or beauty. A sixth one is expected, because the 
quarks go in pairs: up-down, strange-charra, bottora-top. 

These new fundamental particles have raade hadron spec¬ 
troscopy a systematic Science, Sirailarly, the unified field theory 
can utilize the quark model to bring about the unification of the 
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four forces: gravity, electromagnetism, the weak force of beta 
decay and the strong force holding together the atomic nucleus. 

Incidentally, some ofthemodern field theories lead to 
believe that free quarks are not existent as such in the nature. 

In spite of this, the indirect evidence for the quark mode! 
is quite forceful and leaves no doubt about their existence. 
Electron-scattering experiraents carried at SLAC (Stanford 
Linear Accelerator Centre) have given an evidence of the exis¬ 
tence of quarks. Interaction between electron and proton has 
resulted in the formation of raany hadrons: To use the expression 
of Schwitterss, it was like firing billiard balis into an unknown 
cloud. If the cloud is murky, they go right on through. If there 
are hard objects inside, they bounce ofi at large angles ”. 

The nucleon was therefore considered as a “ bag” contain- 
ing quarks. Perhaps they were detachable, if the electron 
would smash the proton (Vid. Fig. I). 

More complicated were the experiraents carried for elec- 
tron-positron annihilation. When an electron and posiíron meets, 
they convert their raass-energy into photons or two 511 MeV 
garama rays. But sometimes they produce also hadrons. 
The reaction could he depicted as follows: q+q. 

The quarks and anti-quarks would imraediately give a pair of 
hadrons. This pair of hadrons bad to retain the parent quarks 
moraentum. The angular distribution that was measured 
turned out to be exactly what was expected if the quarks were 
assigned a spin of 1/2, like the electron. 

A sufficient evidence of the existence of quarks was obíam- 
ed by the discovery of the fourth quark or charmed quark in the 
forra of Jlpsi particle in November of 1974. (Vid Review of 
Modef« Physics,w]. 49, 235-sq, 1977 (U.S.A). This particle 
was almost simultaneonsly detected by Samnel Tmg at Brook- 
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haven National Laboratory, where it was naraed thej and by 
Burton Richter at Stanford (SLAC), where it was named 
the.psi. 

As Samuel Ting writes, “ In the early sumraer of 1974 we 
took some data in the high mass region of 4-5 GeV. Analysis 
of data showed few electron-positron pairs. But most sur- 
prising of all is that most e+ e' pairs peaked narrowly at 
3.1 GeV”. The researchers took utmost care in determining 
that the peak was not a result of a defect in the instrumentation. 
As S. Ting puts it: “ The fact that the peak remained íixed 
at 3.1 GeV showed right away that a real particle had been 
discovered ”. 

He contacted on Nov. 11 G. Bellettini, the Director of 
Frascati Laboratory. The Frascati group started also a search 
and confirraed immediately the presence of J signal [Phys, 
Review íeüers 33, 1408 (1974). The existence of the J particle 
implied a fourth quark. 

Simultaneousiy, Burton Richter discovered the sarae par^ 
ticle at Stanford. In his Nobel lecture when he received the 
Nobel Prize with Samuel Ting, he gives the details of the 
experiments which led to the discovery of the psi particle, The 
psi particle was identical with the J particle discovered by the 
Broükhaven group. 

Following the model proposed for the earlier hadrons, this 
new particle required a new quark. The fourth quark 
model was called charmonium. 

fndeed, the existence of 4 quarks had been proposed many 
years earlier m 1964, only a year or so after the original Gell, 
Mann/Zweig~-3 quark scheme, by Bjorken, Glashow and Maki- 
Ohnuki and Hara. 


As ftee qnatks are not available, the electron-positron 
annihilation ptocess ptovides evidence that theyexist. 

In this annihilation process: 

1) The particle (e"-) and anti-particle (e“) coalesce forming 
a transitory fíreball of enormous energy density and precisely 
deíined quantum numbers. 

2) The energy within the íireball may be converted into 
protons or rematerializes producing new particles provided the 
following criteria are satisfied: a) the total mass of the created 
particles is less than or equal to the total energy of the fireball; 
b) the overall quantum numbers of the created particles are 
same as those of the fireball. 

Experiments with e+ e“ colliding beam technique are being 
still carried in many parts. PETRA (positron-electron Tandem 
Ring besch lenniger Anlage) in Hamburg is considered to be the 
World’s highest energy electron-positron colliding beam storage 
ring. Electrons accelerated in a linear accelerator LINAC, are 
injected into DESY (Deutsches Electronen Synchroton) where 
they are accelerated to 6 GeV and then injected into PETRA- 
Positrons are accelerated in LINAC II and injected after pass- 
ing though DESY into DORIS (Doppel-Ring-Speicher) 
where they are accumulated at an energy of 2.2 GEV. They 
are again transferred to DESY for further energy enhanceraent 
of 6 GeV before they are injected into PETRA. 

Various reactions are possible and they have been simulat- 
ed by Monte Cario programmes: 1) Pair production of the 
charged leptons and two photon production ; 2) Production of 
hadrons via production of quark and anti-quarkpair and some- 
times one or a pair of gluons. Though the finding oiJipsi particle 
involved the presence of the Charnn quark and its anti-quark> 
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the coupdegracô was the finding of bare charm at SPEAR 
(the electron*positron storage ring at SLAC. Bare charm is 
the coupling of charmed quark to any of up, down or strange 
quarks giving the so-called D mesons. 

A little later in 1977 a group at the Fermi National Accel- 
erator Laboratory discoveredhnother heavy hadron, the apsilon. 
It has a mass nine times equal to the mass of proton. ít is 
basically similar to particle and results from another type 
of quark anti-quark corabination, the beauty or the hoitom and 
its anti-quark. 

After the discovery of five quarks, a question may arisehow 
many quarks do exist. There are six leptons: three are massive 
andcharged: the electron, the muon discovered in cosmic ray 
showers in .1937, and the tau discovered at SLAC in 1975. 
Three are neutrinos, each massless and chargeless. 

The weak force associates leptons in pairs: Electron 
neatrino when it reacts with matter gives an electron. A Mu 
neurino is converted into a muon^ and though the conversion has 
not been done, a tau neutrino should result into a tau. 

Likewise, the weak force also associates the quarks into 
pairs. For example, the beta decay could be expressed as: 

n = p’^ + e“ + anti electron neutrino 

ín terms of quarks, the decay would be ddu = dnu + é + 
+ anti-electron neutrino, 

This idea of pairing the quarks, led to the assumption that 
there might be altogether six quarks; up-down, strange-charm, 
and truth-beauty. The sixth one is yet to be found (vide Phys. 
Today^ April 1983, pg 207, though some indirect evidence with 
the discovery of a new particle has been put for it.) 
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H quarks appear in six Havours, each type quark will again 
take three colours (a new quantum number): red, green and 
blue. 

GLUONS : What a photon is to an electron, the same way 
a gluon is to a quark. 

An electron carries an electric charge. Similarly, the quark 
carnes an electric charge, but this is much weaker compared 
to the colour charge. 

An electron is a pointdike particle with spin 1/2, that 
creates an electro-magnetic field and emits a photon which 
is a massless spin-one particle, transmitting electromagnetic 
forces, 

So also the quarks emit gluons which are spin-one par- 
ticles transmitting colour forces. , 

As we had quantum electrodynamics dealing with electrons 
and electro-magnetic fields, likewise the quarks and gluons 
have originated quantum chromodynaraics, whieh is a compre- 
hensive theory of the strong interactions. This theory is to be 
used to calculate the masses, lifetimes, magnetic moraents, sca- 
ttering rates, and other properties of the strongly interacting 
particles — protons, nêutrons, pions, kaons, and other baryons 
and mesons. 

How do the quarks and gluons exist in the ‘ bag’ or in the 
nucleons ? Many attempts to isolate a quark have failed. Most 
theorists believe that quarks and gluons are in permanently 
bound States, due to extreniely strong forces to which they are 
subjected. The strong interactions between these forces have 
to a great extent been explained by quantum chromodynamics. 
As we have rrientioned earlier, quarks come in three colours» 
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These three colours participate in strong interactions, while 
the quark ílavour participates in weak and electromagnetic 
interactions. 

One of the basic processes in QCD (qiiantum chroraodyna- 
mics) is the one in which a quark emits a gluon, as an electron 
emits a photon. 

quark — > quark + gluon 

The initial and final quarks have three colour States each. 
The gluon field is a 3 x 3 matrix givin 8 independant compo> 
nents, or, in other words, there will be 8 types of gluons. 

The figure II shown how one type quark transforms into 
another. 

For , a large number N of colours the gluon field Aj has 
N!-l components, The 8 gluons required by three colours are 
gauge bosons or spin-l particles and and internet with the 
quark colour, changing a red up*quark to green up-quark or a 
down green to down red and so on.; 

Unified field theories propose to give interaction between 
these various subatomic particles. At present we have Weinberg- 
-Salam theory giving the interaction between weak forces. It 
unites the weak and electromagnetic interactions of the quarks 
and leptons in a single set of equations. It ignores the colour 
of particles or quarks, but shuffies the ílavour. 

The other theory called quantum chromodynaraics ignores 
ílavour and takes into account the colour of quarks. It involves 
eight gauge bosons or^gluons that charige the colour of quarks. 

A grand unified theory unifying both these theories or strong 
and weak interactions is still awaited. 


(^_®) 


aquarkboundwithin 
a proton aequires 
energy after the im- 
pact of electron. 


One quark tries 
to break loose, 
the gluon field of 
the proton stret- 
ches like a rubber 


The rubber band 
snaps forming a 
quark-anti - quark 
pair (meson) and a 
baryon. 
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QUARK MASS AND MAGNETÍC MOMENTS: What is 
the quark mass ? There is no answer to this question. However, 
from raeasurement of various properties such as magnetic 
moments it may be said that the quark mass is about orie third 
of the mass of.a nucleon. 

hV‘' 

Using now the harraonic oscillator equation hw =—• the 

m,, 

radius parameter a turns to the be . 45 fm. 

With regard to the anomalous magnetic moment of the 
nucleon, it was attributed to quarks and not to the meson cloud. 
The quark model permitted to calculate the magnetic moment 
of the proton and nêutron. For the up and down quark the 
moments are: 



(Tg = + 1 for the up quarks and —1 for down quarks) 

m„ 

From this equation, it follows thatM proton" and 

ra(, 

2 m,, 

M.»», ---. where m, = Ba = m, - mass of 

3 ra,| 

quark and mn = mass of nêutron. 

If rn,, = g mn, then Mpi,*® = 3 and Mnoutmn == 2, giving 

a ratio of M,.«„ to M„„.™ vety dose to the empirical value 
of_ 1 . 46 , Xhis argnment is not however concinsive to deter- 
mine the mass of quarks. 

QUARK COLOURS : Quark colour has nothing to do with 
human vision, It is a kind of quantum number to distinguish 
one up quark, from another up quark, or one down quark from 
another down quark, etc. The colour idea came when quarks 
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were used to explain the spins of the hadrons that had spm 
1/2, 3/2, 5/2, etc. For this parpose, quarks tlietnselves had 
to have a spin of one half. In such a case like electrons, 
quarks had to obey the exclusion principie.. No two quarks 
could be in the same quantura State. 

However, there were hadrons, like omega mirins, that violat- 
ed this principie. In this particle there were three strange quarks 
with spins aligned sitting in the same ground State-wave 
orbital. This violation of the exclusion principie could be 
overcome if the quarks were given another quantura nurnber 
that would distinguish them from one another. This quantura 
nurnber was whimsically called colour. 

Each quark comes with three primary hues: red, green, 
blue. When they combine, they give a white baryon. When 
a red quark is rnixed with an anti-red (cyan) ariti-quark, the 
result is a white meson, A rule regulating this combination 
could be expressed as “only white hadrons are allowed”. 

M A T T E R 

Since the famous Einstein’s equation E = MC‘^ the fron- 
tier dividing matter and energy has disappeared. The dual 
aspect of matter and energy has been confirmed by so many 
experiments, that practically nowadays nobody questions it, 
Moreover, we have now evolved the concepts of energy, matter 
and anti-maíter. 

If we have a positron, there is also an anti-positron or 
negatron. To a proton we can oppose an aiitiproton and so on. 
The matter and anti-matter put together would result into 
annihilation of matter, which is really a transformation into 
energy. 
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Introduclion of quarks and gluons coníirras further the 
concept of matter and anti-matter, eliminating the boundary 
between energy and matter or anti-matter. 

The high energy Physics and Quantum Chromodynamics 
express already matter in units of energy like Mev or Bev. 
For exaraple, the masses of the meson, the proton and the delta 
particle are expressed in terras of 800 ± 100 Mev (950+100) Mev 
and 1300 ± 100 Mev. 

Though the three particles, proton, nêutron and electron 
could be expressed in terms of rest mass, even they display the 
effects of acceleration and a relativistic mass. 

Mass was thus a result of the kinetic energy associated with 
a particle. Adding greater velocity to a particle, its mass 
would change according to the famous Einstein’s equation 

f 

M = Mo 1-exp 

With the heíp of modern powerful accelerators it has been 
possible to subject all particles to strong forces. Thus, with 
protons and nêutrons and other particles a new set of particles 
called hadrons have been produced. There are hundreds of 
them, mostly massive and unstable. 

Colllsions of these hadrons would again generate more 
massive and unstable hadrons, since the collision energy gets 
transformed into the mass of new particles. 

Now, the concept of matter and anti-matter has been pushed 
to quark and anti-qnark domain. These quarks and anti-quarks 
cannot be separated. Nor they do have a separate existence 
in nature. 

The whole chromodynamics which deals with strong forces 
that keep together quarks and anti-quarks has come up because 
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the earlier conceptual models of the forces resulting from the 
interaction of particles were riot sufficient to explain the whole , 
range of the observed phenomena. 

All scientists were looking for the conceptual models that 
would lead to the source or beginning of the world. 

Imagine that the Big Bang was the start of the world. The 
forces and particles resultant from this Big Bang had to be 
inter-related in such a way that our existing world and the 
world in progress could be foreseen at the light of these con¬ 
ceptual models. As long as these conceptual models match the 
reality they have validity. But there is no way of knowing this 
reality except through the conceptual models. 

Thus, what we look for is not reality, but interlinking 
between various conceptual models which help us forsee the 
events, making thus Science a search for the causes of the events 
that are taking place. 

Our conceptual models have so far helped us to foresee and 
manipulate the phenomena. But we do come also very often 
across many difficulties, when the conceptual models are dis* 
carded or considered a limiting case, or they are improved. 
Taking the sub-atomic particles for exarnple, atom. Bohr’s 
model explained very well the hydrogen spectrum, but it had 
also many limitations until Quantum Mechanics, with Heiseir 
berg, Schrodinger, De Broglie, Fermi, Dirac brought us closer 
to the knowledge of the atom, giving us a better insight intothe 
constitution of raatter. ' 

After so much theoretical research and improvements of 
the research tools, we find that there are phenomena that cannot 
be explained with the models that we had devised. 

After the discovery of protons, nêutrons and electrons we 
had taught that we knew the ultimate constitution of matter. 
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The models proposed did indeed great Service explaining 
various phenomena. But with the discovery of various hadrons, 
the model was found to be insufficient. 

Then, when the researchers tried to verify Dirac’s theory 
that required the existence of both positive and negative par- 
ticles, a bright star and a dark star (black hole), a new series of 
particles, called anti-particles, were predicted and discovered. 

If there are anti-particles, there should be anti-matter, and 
if there is anti-matter there should be also anti-gravity. 

What are these anti-particles and this anti-matter and 
anti-gravity ? 

They are nothing but conceptual models in opposition to 
the existing models of particles, an anti-proton, for exaraple: 

1) must have the same mass as proton (1.6724 x lO^^^^^gr.), 

2) must have an equal chargè of opposite sign (4.8028 x 10’'^° 
esu), 3) must not decay sponteneously, but it should have the 
same stability of a proton, 4) must annihilate on collision with 
proton liberating energy equivalent to 2 particles, 5) it should 
not be generated separately, but âlways in a pair with proton, 
6 ) must have an angular momentum (spin) equal to that of 
the proton. 

Matter and anti-matter involve thus conceptual models 
that oppose one another. In case the reality conforras to these 
models, events postulated by these models have to take place. 

Are these conceptual models something similar to the 
categories proposed by Kant? This discussion maybeleft to 
the philosophers. But these conceptual models have to be 
expressedin mathematical language which makes them precise. 
As somebody said, God has written the world in mathematical 
language. Only those who understand this language, can 
unravel the mysteries of natnre. 
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VOCABULARY 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Glossary : Hadron : particle that responds to the strong or nuclear force. 

Proton, nêutron are tadrons. Any particle made of quarks is 
a hadron, 

Baryon : Any hadron made exactly of 3 quarks. It has a half-integer 
spin, Proton and nêutron are also baryons. 

Meson ; Hadron made of quark and anti-quark. It has an integer spin. 

Quark : A particle thought to be the fundamentatal constituent of a 
nucleon. Its spin is 1/2, Five are known: up, down, strange, 
charmed and bottom. A sixth one roay exist. Each comes in 
three colours: red, green and blue to give a colourless nucleon. 

Lepton ; Spin 1/2. It does noí respond to strong force. Six are known 
electron, mu and thau with a massles neutrino for each. 

Colour : Whimsical name for a kind of internai charge possessed by 
quark. You may call at a new quantum niimber. These are 
three colours red, green, blue. 

Flavour : Wimsical name for the qualiíy that distinguishes anup-quark 
from dowD-quark, an electron from its neutrino. 

Quantum Chromodynarriics: (QCD): The modern field theory of the strong 
force. It shuíHes quark colours and ignores flavour. 

QuantumFlavourdynamics: (Weinberg-Salam theory): It tries to unify 
weak and electromagnetic forces. 
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The Seeret aná Siflnificaiice 
®f Scenic Beaiity 


W HEN the first Aryan settlers of Goa, gave their land of 
choice the name Gomanta, they only emphasized its 
physical aspect. They meant the land rich in cattle. 
The approach behind the epithet was purely utilitarian. But 
some visionary aesthete among them at some later date added 
the suífix ‘ Ka ’ to it and summarily suggested Goa’s three 
main aesthetic characteristics. In Sanskrit the word for son is 
Putra. But when he is small, lovely and graceful he is fondly 
termed as Putraka. ‘ Ka therefore, is an endearing and cares- 
sing suffix suggestive of smallness, loveliness and grace. 

In the whole of índia, Kashmir, Kamarupa, Kerala and 
Konkan are supposed to be the ríchest in scenic beauty. I 
have had the good luck of drinking deep in the founts of their 
distinctive charms and thus ío get my aesthetic sense refined. 
But if I am to be born again and I am allowed to choose my 
future birth-place, I shall undoubtedly opt for Goa. This 
I say, not because of my blind love for it, but because its scenic 
beauty has a supernatural quality of refining the human mind 
and of turning it inward into the depths of creativity and 
spirituality. 

■The íirst aesthetic characteristic of Goa is its smallness. 
You do not see here plains or fields stretching up ío the horizon 
or mountain-peaks piercing into the skies. Goa’s surface is 
mostly wavy, and, as a consequence .of it, any scenic composi- 
tion it offers, can be encompassed into a single glance. Because 
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of its smallness no composition strains your eye nor shakes your 
emotion. Instead, it caresses and soothes, delights and 
befriends. Besides, every animate thing here is by natnre small 
in size and as such adds to the grace and daintiness of the 
entire scene. 

The second characteristic of Goa’s scenic beauty is its 
ioveliness. More the components of beauty and deeper the 
synthesis of them, greater and subtler is its impact on the 
viewer’s mind. The nearness of amountain, a river or a sea, 
can lend any place the charm of its own. Goa is thrice blessed, 
for it has all the three profusely in their variagated form. 
Besides, they do not exist apart frora one another but seem to 
live in kinship, enhancing one another’s natural charms. The 
pictures, they thus present, strike the onlooker’s eye at every 
step by their unique and distinctive loveliness. This loveliness 
is further enriched by the presence of groves of swaymg coco- 
niit- and areca-palms, patches of rice-fields with their bunds, 
ihickets of mango and jack-fruit trees and clusters of shapely 

bamboos. 

The third characteristic of Goa’s scenic beauty is its grace. 
Its contours are soft, colours suave, and moods and move- 
ments refinely feminine and peaceful. They please the eye and 
soothe the spirit. Our communion with them makes us intros- 
pective, motivates our creativity, refines our passions, and 
evokes unto us an urge to love and strengthens our faith in the 
fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man, and all other 
forms of life under the sky. Like the nature in Shakuntala of 
Kalidasa here nature invites man to share its blessings and to 
find his greater self in the amity of its creation. 

’ Because of the equable climate of this region you can enjoy 
its beauty in all seasons and during all the hours of the day. 
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The rivers here though long and winding are never in spate. 
The land is free from jungle íires and carthquakes. Even dur¬ 
ing torrential rains roads are never muddy and so you can keep 
on straying, admiring the charms they offer. The Goan so 
comfortably set up in such rich aesthetic setting, both con- 
sciously and unconsciously absorbs Nature’s varied promptings 
through all his pores. In the festival of colours and shapes, 
sounds and smells, and touches and tastes afforded by the 
nature around, his angularities are rounded and his senses are 
continually sharpened. Tribes of different places and races like 
Negritos, Proto-austroloids, Konkas, Kols, Dravidians, Aryans, 
Assyrians and Sumerians settled in this territory through the 
course of several centuries, but Goa’s scenic beauty bumanized 
them all so insisteníly and efficiently that they amalgamated 
into a single society with one common language and one 
cultural heritage. The kinship and cooperation forged unto 
them by the aesthetic impact of Goa’s rich scenery taught them 
lhe art of living in peace and friendship, and inspired them^ to 
strive for nobler ideais. If the Goan to-day is peace-loving, 
hospitable, warm, appreciative, deeply religious, dreamy and 
gay and shuns violence and strife, the credit mainly goes to the 
scenic beauty of Goa that has been perenially influencing his 
mind and spirit. His joint-family system, his village commun- 
ity structure, his temple-building tendency, and his Creative 
expression in all forms of art, worship and ritual are inspired 
and sustained by the one fact that he is continually influenced 
and motivated by the abundant Nature that surrounds him. 
You may analyse any art form the Goan has produced and 
you will soon realize that the three said aesthetic characteristics 
of Goa’s scenic beauty reveal themselves through it m one 
•shape or another. 
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A closer perusal of varied Goan ârt material will convince 
you that these aesthetic characteristics throw a wide spectrum 
of nuaüces as they adapt to the tastes and tecliniques of the 
individual artist or craftsman. Like roots, they feed and 
nourish him and also hold Mm íirm to his soil. This is the 
reason why his genius branches off in all directions even when 
he is íiung in distant climes. No aesthetic influence, frora 
whatever corner it might come, is unacceptable to him as long 
as it is prone to blend with his basic texture. 

The Goan artist is socially conservative, and is more so in 
matters of religion. But when art is concerned he is com- 
prehensive enough to imbibe welcome influences, transgressing 
at times the cannons of established practice. The evidence of 
this statement is discernible in the temple-architecture of Goa. 
Though the basic pattern of Goa temples is the same as 
anywhere else in índia they are capped by domes instead of 
Shikhara which is clearly a sarracenic influence, and the pillar 
of lamps which is Gothic in style is catholic in character. Our 
sculptors and architects devised these innovations rauch against 
the traditional practice and the devotees of these temples did 
not mind the change but welcomed it. TMs fact amply speak 
for the universality of the spirit of our artists as also of our 
people. 

Goa’s scenic beauty is essentially spiritual in character. 
One who contemplates it is soon induced to silence and solitude, 
and is inclined to seek peace both within and without. This 
contemplation nourishes his faith in the Divine and evokes his 
religiosity at every significant happening of his lifc. For the 
satisfaction of this deepermost urge of his soul, temples, chur- 
ches or mosques have continually sprung up inthis territory 
like ant-hills resisting ravages of time and invader’s fanaticism. 
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All along our history they have becn the living centres of 
our arts and crafts, festivais and rituais, fairs and frolics, philos- 
ophical discourses and secular discussions. We seek them in 
distress and cluster around them in hours of merriment. They 
are supernatural spiders continually weaving the web of our life 
and heritage. 

In short, this is the significance of Goa’s scenic beauty, the 
eternal moulder of our spirit and builder of our dreams. 

I hope, as a people, we take note of this fact, and, while 
accepting the challenge ofindustrialization, take care to see that 
the scenic beauty of Goa is duly respected and is not allowed 
to be marred or mairned, whatever the cost. 



ADULTHOOD IN INDIAN LITERATURE; 
SOME REFLECTIONS 


A DULTHOOD, as generally understood, is a phase in man’s 
life when physically growii iip and physiologically 
mature, he is at ease with his familial and social 
relationships and can fruitfully utilize them for the development 
of his self and the advancement of his society. But the Indian 
concept of adulthood does not stop at this. It holds that 
adulthood triily begins when man is seriously faced by the 
question his self poses him. The question is ‘ Koham mean- 
ing ‘ Who am I? ’ It is so demanding and so persistent that his 
spirit finds no rest till its convincing answer is fully realised by 
him ia his innermost depth. At the prick of this question, the 
shell of igüorance that protected him till the end of his 
adolescence is cracked and he becomes a Dvija or twice-born. 
Here he comes out of it, as a trembling chick, unsure of its 
ill-feathered wings, but isirresistibly drawn to the new illumined 
skies, wherein he intuitively knows be must fiy till he finds his 
inevitable answer. The incident provoking or evoking the 
question may vary with the temperament, and the life- 
experience of the individual, but it takes him by surprise at some 
blessed moment of his life, when he is baptised by fire ínto the 
realm of the spirit. 

(*) Paper read and discussed ia Erikson Seminar, held inNewDelhi, 
in Fcbruary 1977. 
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It would not be out of place if I narrate in brief, the 
incident that made me seriously conscious of this question. I was 
only twenty two then. One winter night, I dreamt that seated 
on a roadside dunghill, in soiled rags, I was watching a palankin 
in procession wherein my own reclined figure cladin a gorgeous 
attire had its face flooded by a beam of light from the Heavens. 
As the palankin moved, the Heavenly beam also moved to keep 
the face ever illumined. The strange unusual dream cast a 
tremendous spell on me which lasted for three fnll days. 
I knew by intuition that it was highly potent and pregnant with 
a far-reaching significance. I cannot say I fully deciphered it. 
But it brought me the conviction that though in appearance 
I am a speak of dust, in essence I am a star of divine light. It 
gave me self-confidence, fortitude and equipoise in the worst of 
circurastances and provided me with a rare insight into life and 
its mysterious raanoeuvres. Nevertheless, the challenging ques¬ 
tion continued to haunt me like a ghost and to pursue me like 
a hound. This led me to assiduously fathom the old Sanskrit 
lore in Marathi translation, and also to study the vííorks of 
medieval poet-saints and those of modern saints, seers and 
scholars. Though their attitudes and approaches considerably 
differed and the disciplines they presoribed greatly varied, 
I found that they were unanimous in their answer to the great 
question. The answer they had arrived at after all their trials 
and tribulations was ‘ Soham ’, which in Englísh translation 
would be ‘ He am I ’. Here the term He is the ultimate 
Reality, the transcendental essence which is the source, the 
sustenance and the summation of the entire existence. The 
wise ha ve given it different names such as the Satchdananda, 
the Brahman, the Shunyam, the Ish or the like, or just ‘ ít with 
capital L Though they knew that it is beyond form, shape and 
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attribute and therefore transcends definition or description the 
poet-sags of the Ishopanishad depicts its immanence in the 
folio wing terms: 

The one which, unshaking, moves faster than the 
the mind, that which speeding in advance the perceiv- 
ing senses could not catch up, that standing still over- 
takes others who run ; therein breath sustains the acts 
of all the beings. It moves, it moves not; it is far, 
it is near; it is inside all this, it is outside all this. He 
who sees all beings inhis Self and Self in all beings, has 
thereby no longer loathiiig for others. 

Its experience thus expressed by the sage baffles the intellect, 
but all Indiansages, saints, prophets and philosophers have 
vouched its validity, on the sírength of their own experience. 
This íirst Upanishad, opens with a stanza which can safely be 
said to be the corner-stone of the entire Indian life-structure. 
It says : 

“ Whatever moves in this moving world is the 
habitat of the Lord; enjoy it by renouncing it; covet 
not anybody’s wealth.” Mahatma Gandhi, while com- 
menting iipon this stanza, says: “ If all the Upanishads 
and all the other scriptures happened all of a sudden 
to be reduced to ashes and if only the íirst verse in the 
Isha-Upanishad were left intact in the memory of 
Hindnstan, Hinduism would live forever. ” 

If we serenely ponder over this single verse or stanza we 
shall understand not only what Soharaimplies but also the 
way by which we can reach it. Thus, according to Indian 
concept, the Saga of Man’s adulthood comraences with Koham 
and attains its consummation with the realization of Soham. 
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All the cults and sects, ancient or modern, originated in índia, 
in spite of their varied teriets and practices, hold fast to this 
essential truth and have succeeded in carrying its message to 
every home throughout the length and the breadth of this 
country. Until the days of my childhood it was a common 
practice in every Indian home to gather at the altar with the 
kindling of the íirst evening light and recite the prayer which 
epitomized this message. It said: 

As the water falling from the skies finally flows 
into the Sea whence it rose, so also a sincere prayer 
risen from any heart, and addressed to any God 
reaches the Supreme Lord. 

At the íirst sight the prayer seems to preach universal 
tolerance, but a deeper insight in to it will convince us that it is 
replete with a sense of kinship with all men everywhere who 
are sincerely in quest of the Divine. You must have noticed 
that so far I have scrupulously avoided the word Hindu and 
have used the word Indian in its stead, because this word of 
foreign import limits our real identity and circumscribes our 
universal vision to a sectarian view. Ours is not a religion 
in the Western sense of the term but a way of life with a 
variety of gospels, prophets andchurches which the seeker of 
Ultimate Reality is free to accept or reject. You may call it 
the Religion of Man, as Tagore did, for, since the Vedic times 
all our emancipated men always thought and discussed the 
essential nature of integral Man and his inevitable finality 
which Reza Arasthe terras as íinal personality integration and 
Julian Huxley names as transhumanism. When Christ said, The 
kingdom of Heaven is within, or proclaimed, I and the Father 
are one, he paraphrased the same truth. 


12 
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The transcendental essence or Being whose glory the Vedas, 
the Upanishads and the Gita untiringly sing is the primai 
cause of the phenomenal world and also of Man’s exístence on 
this Earth. As it unfolds through them they both evolve to 
experience its glory in ever increasing measure. They claim that 
Man can directly experience its glory and can recognize it as 
bliss, conscioüsness, Creative intelligence, ieexhaustible power 
and immortality. Once man thus experiences and recognizes it 
he is no longer in conflict with himself or the world around him, 
but becomes the natural vehicle of its infinite manifestations in 
Truth, Goodness and Beauty. To become such a vehicle of Divin- 
ity’s manifestations here on this Earth and in this frail human 
frame is according to our sages and seers the attainment of 
full and total adulthood which they term as Moksha, meaning 
deliverance or emancipation. One who has attained, this stage 
has been described in the Gitã in minute details as Stitaprajnya, 
Bhakta, Yogi or Sanyasin. To save time, instead of quoting 
the relevant stanzas from it, I prefer to give here a free transia- 
tion of a poem of mine which sums them up; for which I may 
be excused. The poem reads: 

Whose Iness has dropped with ease like a ripe-fndt 

Whose inind limpid like water is one with whatever it meets 

and nourishes it with love and light 

Who in his heart welcomes all the humours- of Üfe 

as the Sea in repose 

And rains like a cloud on the helpless in their misfortune 
At whose sighí, the sin enchanted and bewitched, tum to ashes 
And in whose shine the Virtue flowers and perfumes 

Who just by a petal of his Soul outweighs the glory of all stars 
And without any effort flnds the Eternal Brahmm 
both without and within 
He alone has truly realized life. 
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According to the Gita such a man is automatically heir 
to the Divine wealth. The Lord describes him to Arjuna thus: 

Without fear and with life and mind pure 
With self-control and in yogie wisdom sme 
With sacrifice and uprightness and with pious charity 
With love for the lore of scriptures and stern auterity 

With truth and non-violence and free from passion’s fire 
With peace and renunciation and free from jealous desire 
Counting no one's faults and with compassion for all 
With fickle mind subdued and gentle and modest withal 

Ever radiant and forgiving, with fortitude and purity of mind 
Without pride’s vain excess and free from malice of any kind 
These, O Arjuna, are the attributes of the blessed one 
Born with divine nature. Indeeà a heaven's son! 

Such, in brief, is the conception of the fully adult man, 
that we find in our scriptures and classics. The Ramayana, the 
Mahabharaía, the Bhagwata and later works of master-poets 
like Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti abound in his depictions which 
Show a wide variety of adult characters facing with dignity the 
most diíficult liíe-situations and Destiny’s perilous con- 
trivances. 

The finding of this supreme truth of all existence, I can 
unhesitantly say, is the greatest contribution índia has made to 
Man’s final redemption and his eternal happiness and peace. 
Our sages made a regular Science of it as is evident from 
Patanjali’s Yogasutras which one day, not far distant, may prove 
to be the Alma Mater of all Sciences and an exquisite art of 
living, which can rightly be called the queen of all arts. 

Rousseau, the faraous French philosopher, has said that 
Man is born free but is in chains everywhere, However, 
our sages and seers do not subscribe to this view. Rather, they 
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hold exactiy the opposite one. They emphatically declare that 
Man everywhere is born in chains and he himself has to snap 
them to becorae free. We need not go far to seek any evidence 
to accept this statement. Our very life indispntably provides 
it. The sheer accident of our birth, without affording us any 
choice, foists on us, our sex, temperament, parentage, language, 
customs, culture, colour, caste, creed, religion, race and nation- 
ality, as also our gifts, weaknesses and ailraents of body and 
mind. These are all chains which we in our short-sightedness 
either wear with pride or suffer with prejudice. With these 
altitudes we forge new chains and enslave ourselves further, 
causing damage and destruction to ourselves, and other forms 
of life through strife and war. 

The Science and art of Moksha or Man's liberation are 
engendered by our elders to help us to come out of these chains 
or to turn them iato instruments of liberation. Their aim was 
not only to oríent the individual towards Moksha but to give 
the entire society the same direction. They, therefore, divised 
the System of four Varnas and four Ashramas, through which 
our society could function and grow. The Ashramas were 
intended for individual evolution, and Varnas were designed 
for social growth, grouping into them individuais of four 
different basic temperaments and functions natural to them, 
Each Ashrama or Varna was prescribed a strict code of conduct 
and was assigned specific duties and obligations so that 
raaximum concord between the individual and the society is 
forged and maintained. Emphasis was laid on devotion to- 
duty, righteousness in acquiring wealth, restraint in the enjoy- 
ment of all pleasures including sex and continuai attention to 
spiritual advancement. These are Purusharthas or 

manly achievements known as Dharma, Ârtha, Kama and. 
Moksha, 


ate ad^ood does not advocate ,he refasal,(,e .«rlJlv 
life, as many people wrongly suppose, bal iram, a, t., d, ve 
mto the self and oomeout revitalized and r.ira.lieJ to live u 
better with genuine interest but without anv eiuandenunt. 
Tliis concept is themost lurainous Sun. aroiind which aíl our 
scriptural and secular classics, in Sanskrii or Prakrit. reitiv® 
like planets. They live and move in their own orbiis, bm reflsci 
its lighí and bring it within our reach in all iis glory and gract. 
Even our adages, tales and songs which hive kcome tmmm 


currency, with our unlettered folk, carry the shinc of iis light 
and provide them with some spiritual guidance to surraouni 
the rigours of their excruciating life. 


The System in the course of ages, becauseof thelaek of 
awareness and constant experimentation on our part, ercided 
and corroded from within and fell aneasyprcy ío íoreip 
aggressions, and the new vital ideologies they brought iii theii 
wake. With this defeat a dark night ofdoubí, dispair and 
despondency assailed us, and tortured us to a point whcre our 
spiritual extinction seemed imminent, But, though the age-old 
tree of our society had considerabiy wíthered under iís icy chili, 
its maiden root sunk deep and long in spiritual soil, shook up tí 
the impending threat and began to push out new shoots. Lofty 
men of spiritual vision, from Raja Rammohan Roy toMahitma 
Gandhi rose from amongst us, who having imbibcd all tk bssí 
that the West had provided, enriehed our ancicnt spiriluâl 
heritage and interpreted it for ManT uplift tkough their 
example and utterance. Gandhi’s philosophy of spirituilizíiig 
politics, Tilak’s commentary on the Bhügmaé Gita, tk wisi 
sayings of Ramakrishna Pâramhansa and Rainan Mihirshi, 
the massive literary output of Sri Aurobindo on iníegrtlyogi. 
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the invigorating speeches of Vivekananda and Ramteerth, the 
literary Works of RabindranathTagore and Sharatchandra, the 
writings of Jawaharlal Nehru in concern of world peace, and 
later books of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan stand out as a shining 
testimony of the reincarnation of the ancient truth found and 
propoiinded by the Upanishads. 

AU prophets, seers and niysties not only in índia bnt every- 
where seem to belong to the fraternity of the Spirit, and what 
they attained and preached is the adulthood par excellence. 

Psychology so far, if I ara not misíaksn, has studied the 
fragmentôd man, Man in his totality and fullness is yet to be 
studied. I have no doubt that its findings one day will lead it 
to examine, and accept the ancient truth on the matter that our 
grcat elders arrived at. 

As I concludc this paper, let me pray with them: 

Asate ma Sadgamaya 
Tamaso ma Jyotírgamaya 
Mriíyoma Amritangamaya. 

Lead me from Untruth unto Truth 
Lead me from Darkness unto Light, 

Lea me from Death unto Immoríality. 1 

1 


Lift and join tee hands of mine... 


I 

Where 1 see the laughingr heart 
Bear upon it dart on darí, 

Building at its core with art 
To its God a flowery shrine 

Lift and join these hands of mine. 

II 

Where 1 see a woman bend 
Frailty to a valiant end, 

Nursing for hcr lord and friend 
Godlike scions of his line 

Lift and join these hands of mine... 

III 

Where I see a forchead dew 
Fragrant blossoms’ magic hue; 

Souls, like rainclouds come to view, 
Vanish, never more to shine 

Lift and join these hands of mine... 

IV 

Where 1 see a broken frame 
Lashed with scorpions, síung with blame, 
Carrying baskcts crammed with shame, 
Yet never blush nor yet repine 

Lift and join these hands of mine... 
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V 

Where 1 see a face inspire 
Toilers wifh a holy fire; 

One whose noble deeds aspire 
To a far horizon line 

Üft and join these hands of mine... 

VI 

Where I see an aliar bleed, 

Lifling temples to Man’s creed, 

Yet no sfone marks íhe Godhead’s seed, 
Nor any lamp lhe sprinkled wine 

Lift and join these hands of mine.,. 

VII 

Where 1 see some sacrifice 
Burn till stars are weeping eyes 
Telling with a voice lhat cries: 

All is one: not mine or thine 

Lift and join these hands of mine... 

VIII 

Where I see the Night caress 
The curly head of silentness, 

Where in nameless, lone distress 
My spirit breaks in grief and pine 
Lift and join these hands of mine... 
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Towards the Morízou 

On the plain somewhat roímd, somevvhat wet 
The quivering wool was crawling, sprawling 

In íhe bluish horizon was this piclure reflected 
The dawn was cuddling the twosome in her hands. 

Ecstatic, I chanced to see a poor iittle umbrella of a tree 
Hugging all the gloom to its own desolate heart 

On its trunk 1 saw Christ nailed 

His mother was grazing the sheep on the grass. 

With a wounded heart 1 advanced smiling 
Through the pain towards the wide horizon of compassion. 

Ebony-Black 

Rdin clouds darken till ebony-black 

cypress trees smell of death 

the wind roars, quietens down 

my feet are stuck in the mud 

Maddened and day-blind 

the light crashes through the branches 

dumbly I sufíer a wound 

half-suppressing a sigh 

Each in its piace, with closed wings 

the birds sit silent in their nests 

a poor hairless dog 

lies here all smeared with ash 

Like Shiva’s trident, a crow 

cuts through the cmptiness 

tears at the wounded flesh 

and flies off with a piece of it. 


I 
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Be Mad for a Moment 

How cautious can you be ? 
you’ll break down under the strain 
Is passion tamed 
By closing the door? 

Wind’s crazy, rain too. 

Waters bursí lheir banks. 

How many lamps 
Does your sari protect, 

Billowing in the brceze ? 

Ligtning flashes 
In the dark; why worry 
Abouí a little wick ? 

Is it possible 

To suppress your flre ? The body, 
After all, is made of clay; 
lí has its limits. 

Reveal yourself openly, 

Luck brings us these crazy raoments 
Frora time to time. 

Breaking the bonds 
Be mad for a while. 

Let the pigmy world say: 

“ She’s possessed by the dcvil." 
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Cemetery 

A cemetery within earshot, at least for the mind; 

be accusiomed to its proximiíy. 

above all, aí dusk 

Read over its arched entrance 

the tcrse message of the dead: 

My turn today, yours toniorrow. 

Sií on the cold cement seat 
dístilling that moral, 
baíhing in the equinoxial wind 
to the Soft sound of falling leaves. 

On the wings of the soul 
roam in the ash*blue sky. 

Rcturning carefree to your former serenity. 
make detachment burning-hot, intense, 
like rising stars; 
furn the leaves minute by minute 
dose to you, delectable, 

Enlightened, see the pyres of your dear ones 
come alive. 

and your own pyre too: 

in the dance of the fire, contemplate Eternity. 

Become a flame of prayer 

íill the mark of grace is on your forehead 

— the moon’s curved form in sandalwood paste- 

And lhe body limp like a plainíain-Ieaf 

ío fertilise the living earíh with inspiration 
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To Las Yegas 

City fair and rare, of lustre, lure, and lust 
Tantalizer deft at our passions’ endless íhirst 
I flrst saw you dancing swift on the sea of nylon lights 
Weaving myriad-coloured dreams of my youtlVs sleepleas nights 

At closer look 1 was struck by your flowing golden tresses 
And rosy mobile form in its changlng foam-laced dresses 
And bouncing Ica-cream breasts and bewitchlng bottomless eyes 
And guiles of every wine in your inviting ivory thighs 

You hugged me dose and warmed my blood at your fair's golden gate 
Andtookmeblindln caresseskind with thebountcous promise of Fate 
In the array of slots and jack-pots you glued me to one and vanished 
I dropped the coins and pulled the rod like beggar blind and famlshed 

Coins rained and coins waned and time did seem at a standslill 
Twist ecatasy’s and agony’s extreme pulls 1 lost my mind and will 
That craze was strongcr lhan the strongest wine sweeter than 

lhe sweetest sex 

1 wheeled and reeled in lightning speed in life’s deepermost vortex 

And out 1 carne in a saner frame a wiser taller rover 

As 1 caught the light at the moment bright when the darkest hour 

was over 

Farewell with íhanks O Fair City for all your lure and lust 
Now I know 1 am gambler by birth and made ot lhe crudest dust. 
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As the Understanding of Life Deepeng 

As the understanding of life deepens 
Why is it ihat the near ones move aside 
And the darllng words ring false and hoíiow? 

As the understanding of Üfe deepens 

Why is it thdt the Sun fades in frozen waters 

And moonbeams lose their way in tortuous shadows ? 

As the understanding of life deepens 

Why is it that all the idols slowly erode 

And the flames extinguish in the frost of the eyelashes ? 

As the understanding of life deepens 

Why is it that bírds and trecs become more frlendly 

And words dose and doze in the lake of silcnce ? 

As the understanding of liíe deepens 

Why is it that the bells of the far, very far, invlte 

And the colours and the fragrances of the distant hold in spell as 

never before? 

As the understanding of life deepens 

Why is it that lhe spirit becomes more and more lonely 

And takes pity on itself ? 
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NA MINHA TERRA DE GOA 


Na minha terra de Goa, meu amigo, 

0 coco é doce como o mel, 
e as águas que brotam das montanhas 
são brancas como o leite. 

Na minha terra de Goa abunda 
a manga e a jaca, 

Toda fruta leva o perfume da flor 

e toda flor encerra o sumo de fruía. 

Na minha terra de Goa a Natureza 
é artista de primor 

que adorna as rendas do veludo verde 

com variada ave e animal e folha e flor. 

Na minha terra de Goa, sopra o vento 
salino nos dias de sol, 
e nos de chuva descem à porta 
chuveiros de oiro e prata. 

Na minha terra de Goa, o luar 
vem passar as férias 
e 0 Céu abraça o mar 
de olhos molhados. 

Na minha terra de Goa, o chamfó 
brota sem folha, 

e 0 amor inocente fala sem verbo. 

Na minha terra de Goa, o arroz-caril 
é de raro sabor, 

e a mão que o serve é cheia de 
carinho maternal. 


Na minha terra de Goa, o mar 
é cheio de prata dançante 

que é 0 sal e 0 mel da nossa mesa e hospitalidade. 

Na minha terra de Goa, o viddó 
de amor é de areca nova. 

e 0 ehuddó de fidelidade continua a brilhar 

mesmo depois de incineração da senhora que o usou. 

Na minha terra de Goa, os oihos 
de amor são mais profundos 

que a negrura da fuligem, em que 
arde a chama de vidas sem fim. 

Na minha terra de Goa, o solo e vermelho 
e a água azul, 

e da chaga profunda soam ternas 
as canções de paixões puras. 

; , Na minha terra de Goa, a guarda de espada 

i é ornada de diamantes, 

e a bravura e o amor são ungidos de abnegação. 

I - 

I Na minha terra de Goa, erguem-se as cruzes e as cúpulas 

I e são outros Tajes banhados do luar e de lágrimas de fé. 

Na minha terra de Goa, na erva humilde dança a flor de luz 
, e nos lábios do Curumbi bailam as canções de cândida beleza. 

í 

f Na minha terra de Goa, a dor é mais cativante que o prazer 

\ como a lágrima de Urmilá do que o Ramaiand inteiro. 

í 

; Na minha terra de Goa, continua 

f enraizado iodo o meu ser, e só no seu seio os 

■ meus poemas espalham aí todo o seu perfume. 
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MINHA ALMA BENDITA 

Minha alma bendita! 

Sc 0 raiar matutino te difunde pelo mundo, 
é para que toda a erva e flor se vista de alegria 
e a borboleta desnorteada, apanhe rumo para seu bando. 
Minha alma bendita, faz brilhar, mesmo que seja por um momento, 
0 orvalho que cega meus olhos, e dá asas ao meu ser nele preso, 
para sondar o céu que se expande. 

Minha alma bendita, sê o vento livre, 
para que o perfume oculto ou preso deste mundo 
se dilate por todos os cantos c todo o ser alcance 
0 fundo da sua eterna felicidade. 

APÓS A TUA PARTIDA... 

(Tradicionalmente, a mulher Indiana deseja morrer antes do marido que 
para ela é o símbolo da sua felicidade. O poeta, porém, aflige-se quando 
a sua dona de casa lhe manifesta esse seu desejo, e exprime os seus sentimen¬ 
tos durante uma curta e casual ausência dela, e pergunta o que será dele se, 
de facto, ele tiver de lhe sobreviver). 

Após a tua partida desmaia o luar, o lar, o quintal, tudo esmorece. 
Eas criancinhas, pacatas como as galinhas, isolam-sc, nem espairecem 
Após a tua partida eu tropeço a cada passo ainda dentro da própria 

casa. 

E 0 ar em volta se torna tão rarefeito, que mal o posso inspirar. 
Após a tua partida nem o passarinho se aproxima desta casa, 

E não se sabe como, de súbito, o mundo todo para mim se torna 

estranho. 

Após a tua partida até o pimpol deixa cair a sua folhagem tenra. 
A canção esmorece na minha garganta e parece morrer aos poucos. 
Após a tua partida dentro de dois dias, se é este o meu estado, 
Que será de mim, se, de facto, tu fores para o túmulo eterno antes 

de mim? 


i’ MÍDIM1111 ClilIlSll M flil SI ffllFili 

À medida que a compreensão da vida se aprofunda, 
por que é que os de perto se afastam, e as palavras velhas 
se tornam ocas c soam falsas? 

À medida que a compreensão da vida se aprofunda, 
por que é que 0 sol se apaga nas águas geladas e o iuar 
perde o seu caminho nas sombras tortuosas? 

À medida que a compreensão da vida se aprofunda, 
por que é que todos os ídolos se esmiuçam e no gelo das 
pálpebras desmaiam as chamas? 

À medida que a compreensão da vida se aprofunda, 
por que é que as aves e as árvores se tornam mais amigas 
e as palavras se fecham e adormecem no lago do silêncio ? 

À medida que a compreensão da vida se aprofunda, 
por que é que se ouvem os sinos de longe, muito longe, 
e cativam como nunca dantes as cores e fragrâncias do distante? 

À medida que a compreensão da vida se aprofunda, 
por que é que o espírito se torna mais e mais solitário, 
e só íem pena de si próprio? 

A PROMESSA 

Feliz és íu, pois a tua dor tem o dom de expressão, 

Ao passo que a minha é muda, sem razão. 

No teu peito a brasa se torna em um brasão, 

Ao contrário no meu, só fumo e escuridão. 

Perito és tu, deste salto no profundo mar, 

Noviça sou eu, na primeira atirada, estou a sufocar. 

Nesta encruzilhada de correntes dá-me a tua mão de confiança e vigor, 
Dar-te-ei sempre, como até hoje, o amor e a fidelidade, com 
aprumo e rigor. 


14 
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Novem Yug 

Sat lakh Goenkar ami 
iug novem fuloitole 
ondoleat montr jivim 
te faleam uloitole. 

Zollot Goem dhunvta zori 
ghorant nangor bhonvta zori 
lhoinch patt omrutache 
faleam ami khellollole. 

Az zori kallokh binn’n 
soglckodden poddlam kinn’n 
donparachea koddar faleam 
roth bhuzanr zheloitole. 

Az jiv lagla golla 
tori-i doifla laun dalla 
roitachea zoitacho 
xok faleam choioitole. 

Zhomunk gheunk voili ghuddi 
homkhonnanl amchi uddi 
mannsukecheíi faichea jinnen 
devankui bhalioitole. 

Hi ghoddi kelloiíole 
sukhan dukham golloifole 
jana Ganna Mana- git gait 
Sur novo melloitole. 



The New Age 

Goans we are seven lakh strong. 

A new age we shall forge 
The stiflcd hymns will burst 
Inlo a full throated chaní. 

To-day 

Though Goa be ablaze 

Though houses be to the ground razed. 

To-morrow 

Streams of néctar will thcre flow. 

TO'day 

Though darkness be the king 
Reigning over lhe silence of the tomb, 
To-morrow 

Chariots shall we on our shouldera bear 
Dancing in lhe golden sun. 

TO'day 

Though in tormeni we lie 
To-morrow 

The íyrants will bite the dusi 
And victory will smile 
On the sons of the soil. 

High on the hill, the banner to snatch 
Through hell-fire we will go. 

And wilh our virtues 
Even the Gods befricnd. 

We shall bear along tliis flag 
To the summits of glory 
Shedding tears of joy 
And mingling our voice 
With the voice of Molher Índia: 

Jana, Gana, Mana... 


1 
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Nillem Sounnem 


Nillem nillem sounnem ek 
sokallchea go para 
bhangrachim ghungram bandun 
ailem mhojea dara 

Sounnem gait ailem loxem 
zhadda-pedda laglem pixem 
komreo ankreo futtum mbojem 
porsum ailem chonvra. 

Mhonvan bhorie fulam-golle 
horiallek futtle dolle 
okosmat omrutachem 
gií suchlem bhonvra 

Sounnem jiva bhiddun gelem 
hanvui zalem gadd nillem 
dixttavean bhettlem hanv 
mhojea raj-kunvra. 

Nillem nillem sounncin ek 
ailem mhojea dara 


How blue was tlie bird 


How bluc lhe bird 
The bird thaí carne 

_ To my house one dawn. 

I 

I' It tinkled iís anklets 

Ifs anklets of gold 
And a sweeí song it sang 

!. The trees and creepers 

With joy were mad 
And my gardcn did blossom 
Into flowers of wonder. 

How blue the bird 
The bird that carne 
To my house one dawn. 

The calyces were with honey illied 
And the grass with Vision gifted 
And all of a sudden the bee did hum 
À song with néctar laden. 

j; How blue the bird 

i; The bird that carne 

To my house one dawn. 

The blue bird with ils wings 
^ My heart did touch 

My life did put on 
Dazzling hues of blue 
And Lo! 

In the land of dreams 
My prince 1 met. 

How blue the bird 
The bird that carne 
To my house one dawn. 
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The Lion Roar of Freedom 

Thrice blessed be this day. Thrice blessed be ihis Tuesday 

For íh 0 LION ROAR of Freedom will resound loud and clear 

here and now. 

O mountaln Sahya! O Bhargava Sea! Raise high your hands 

And acclaim this call of freedom with your million mouths. 

O memorial stones of the Ranes 1 Awake t Arise 1 Apply to your 
foreheads the holy mark of rcd vermelion. 

O winds rush forth and kindle anew these burning coais in our 

fiery hcarts. 

O Family Deities 1 Come and reside in these chests of ours and 

inspire thcm to decdst 

Hardly has the ink of these iincs of mine dricd, 

With my own eyes 1 saw the flame bursting forth in all its fury 

Olory be to Lohia, glory be to this land, glory be to the sons 

of this land 

Glory be to the people who witnessed thcir sacrifice 
Glory be to me too, for being inspired to write these lines. 

The Oracle has spoken, the coconuí lies broken in twain 
And the banner is standing aloft 

And Mother 1 therc shines on your forehead the red mark of good 

fortune and happincss. 

Fears dissipated, virtue stands rewarded and greed has lost its grip 

Our hearts are now afire with strength and energy 

Henceforward this blood of mine will gush forth on your holy 

feet alone. 
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0 „ Friday, the 13th ]uly 1984, under the aospices of the 
Institute Menezes Bragança and with the collaboration 
of the Konkaoi Bhasha Mandai and the Gomantak 
Sahitya Sevak Mandai, a meeting was held in the raain haü of 
the Institnte tohonour the memory of the eminentGoan Poet 

B B Botkar,who was a metnbetof the Institnte and alsoitspast- 

^'resklent. In his opening speech, the President of the Institnte. 
Dr. Bailon de Sá, among othet thiiigs, said; I did not know 
Bakibab for long nor closely nor am I acqnainted w.th h.s wotk, 
Bnt this does not inattet, fot his etninence as a man of letters 
was snch that nobody conld ignore it. 1 leatn that he has made 
consideeable and pioneering contributions to Matathi literature, 
bnt for us Goans he ia essentially ont poet-a poet of onr 
mother-tongne. He was a drearaet and an idealist, as all true 
poets are. I temembet having met him once at a party soon. 
after my election as President of the Institnte Menezes Bra- 
ganza. He congratnlated me in his nsnal effnsive raanner, and 
said that now was the chance to reforna and consolidate the 
position of the Institnte as the bastion of onr Goan cnltnte. 
We made an appointinent to work ont the modalities of the 
intended reforni we had agreed npon, bnt had to postpone the 
m-eting becanse of his illness. Anothec snch appointment had 
also to be cancelled. as his illness gave him no respite for serions 
wotk and freedora of movement, And then he died ! Gone 
with him are the great qualities that adorned him-joy, expan- 
siveness, an all-etnbracing love fot hnmanity and natnre and 
the captivating conversationalist that he was, Bnt his poetry 
endures. 
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** the liltle that [ read of him, I have here at hanrl sarne 
lines he wrote as hemusedon the usual words at the entrance 
of a Christian countty cemetery: 

Read over its arched entrance 
the terse message of the dead: 

My turn toãay, yotirs tomorrow. 


and as he meditates: 

Enlighteneã, see the pyres of your dear ones 
corne alive, 

and your om pyre too: 

in the dance of the fire, contemplate Eternity. 

Iq another place, as he contemplates Nature, Bakibab ths 
mystic reveals himself: 

Ecstatic, I chanced to see a poor little nmbrella of a tree 
Hugging all ihe gloom to its own desolate heart 

On its trunk 1 saw Christ nailed 

His mother was grazing the sheep on the grass, 

He is not among us any more, but his great soul will not 
be astonished when what wecall “ rest inpeace” is nothing 
more than the unceasing “contempiation of Eternity . 

There were several other speakers who highlighted his contri¬ 
butions to Marathi and Konkani literature; facetsof his personal 

charrn and idealism and his rare gift of raconteur and conversa¬ 
tionalist. At the coHclusion of the session lhe President oi the 
Institute readout the following resolution which was conveyed 

íoMrs. B.B.Borkar. 
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RESOLUTION 


TO, 

MRS. B. B. BORKAR, 

MANERKAR FLAT, 

ALTO PORVORIM, BARDEZ (GOA) 

THE INSTITUTE MENEZES BRAGANZA 

THE KONKANI BHASHA MANDAL 

THE GOMANTAK SAHITYA SEVAK MANDAL 

We have, at a solemn gathering held in the Institute 
Menezes Braganza, on the Friclay, 13th July, 1984, reaolved 
to convey to you our deepest sympathy in the great loss ynu 
and your family have suffered, Please acceptit as our homage 
to the illustrious son of Goa who is our pride and our possession. 

Sd/— Bailon de Sa 

President of I. M, B. 

Sd/ — Felkio Cardoso 

President of ,K. B. Mandai 

■ Sd/— P. Wader 

Gomantak Sahitya Sevak Mandai 







BAKIBAB BORKAB 

THE POET AND THE MAN 


Manohar Rai §arRessaí 

Fellow of the Institiite 


“ Oü les autres trouveront une éternelle séparation, je trouve 
une rêunion ètenelle; qu'un de mes amis s*en aille de la 
torre, c'esí comme iiUenait demeurer à mes foyers; il ne 
me quitte plus. 

— Ghateaubriand 

(Where others will find an eternal séparation, I íind an 
eternal reunion ; if one of my friends departs from this 
world, ít is as if he carne to live at my fireside; he leaves 
me no more.) 

^0 it is with Bakibab, 

^ Though he is no more, he still lives with us. He has. 

become a part and parcel of our great Goan heritage. He 
leaves behind a wealth of poetry and a host of memories. 

Poet Bakibab Borkar breathed his last on the rainy morning 
of 8th July 1984, in a private hospital in Pune, at the age of 
seventy-four, after a drarnatic dialogue with death which lasted 
for seven days. Doctors said he was in coma. For us, 
his friends and admirers, he was in a poetic trance. In fact, he 
was in a poetic trance throughout his life, 

“I have been sent down on this earth drunk”, he used to 
say. Bakibab was drunk with life, drunk with poetry. He says: 
^‘ Mazha chanã divana. Nahallat manmukhim sundaratecha 
iaralla tarai tarana:' (I am mad. Unknowingly the light-song 
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of beauty flewers on my lips.) he was an adorer of Beauty... 
Beauty in all its forras aad its manifestations he woiild have 
readily subsctibed to this view of Anatole France: “If I were 
to choose between Truth and Beauty, I would choose Beauty; 
for Beauty contains a truth greater than Truth itself. ” 

Bakibab was immersed in the beauty of life, in the joys of 
life, wholly and fully. He was an Amnda-Yatn, the traveller 
of Joy, like Rabindranath Tagore, whom he loved and admired. 
Bakibab looked and acted reraarkably young. What was his 
secret? He ha d once confided to a friend : “ You should be 
interested in every thing but involved with nothing. ” Bakibab 
was interested fully in life and enjoyed it fully, but with a 
certain aloofness that beíits a philosopher, and a poet is atheart 
a philosopher. Bakibab says in one of his poeras: ‘ Rasalampat 
mi asuni mazla gosmpcin bhete." (Though I indulge in the 
pleasure of the senses, at heart I am an ascetic). 

His life was an ever-ílowing, ever-fresh fountain of activity 
with the soft raurmur of rausic. One could hardly see him idle. 
He wrote when he did not talk and he talked when he did not 
write. Procrastination was not his habit. He used to say: 

Let nothing remain stagnant in your rnind. Stagnation is the 
sign of ill health. The rnind must ever flow like water. It is 
only then that it remains dean. If you feel bitter, if you are 
wortied, be sure the waters have stopped flowing; they are 
stagnant. ” , 

Favourite of the Muse of poetry he was also a friend of the 
people. Master of the written word, he was equally gifted 
with the ‘spoken' word, the word that coramunicates, enthuses, 
inspires. Few could equal hirn in the great art of conversation, 
the national sport of Goans... He indulged, however, in no idle 
talk, no back-biting, no slandering, but narrated purposeful 
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anecdotes and recited from memory verses tanging from 
^nyaneshwar the grest saint-poet of Maharashtra, to himself. 
Bakibab, as he was fondly called, liked to talk aboat himself 
tot. as a great poet, he was in love with himself as with the world 
He was in tove with life with all its joys and its sorrows too’ 
He says; None can esoape sorrow; without the scorching heat 
of l.íe, past deeds do not come to fruition," {DuMa ko,m 
c u ona. mmsamckt tapa nastana, puna pumia píkom). 

Victor Hugo calis a poet the philosopher of the concrete 
and the painter of the abstract. Bakibab was sacha poet He 
looked inwards and outwards. He was a poet and a painter. As 

a boy he was deeply in love with words and with colours. Later, 
he stuck to words only, for colours were costly, But Bakibab 
paints with words: he has etched memorable word pictures of the 
beauty of nature and especially of the uature of Goa. Just read 
his poetn Majea Goveachea Bhummi (In Goa, in this land of 
mine). But Bakibab is primatily a singer. His poems are ‘ lyrics > 
in the original sense of the term. They are to be suug, and 
none could recite them or singthem with the same skili and 
zest as Bakibab himself. When he saug, he sang not only with 
his voice but with his whole body; his lips cnrled in a an impa- 
tient qniver, his eyes twinkling delight, his hands gestionlating 
to bringont the fnllmeaningof the words, even hislnsh black 

curly hair waved in rhythm and the andience drank in the 
melliflnous words spellbound. Bakibab was not only inspired, 
he was inspiring. 


He felt inferior to none and superior to raany. His gait 
was full of selFassurance. When he spoke, he spoke as if he 
were the Prime Minister. One could often hear him talking on 
the phone, introduciog himself thus: ‘This is poet Borkar’. 

It was a symbolic gesture of restoring to the poet his lost pride 
and prestige. 
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The raost recurring theme in his poetry is the theme of love., 
He describes all the facets of love, all its shades. In japani 
amalachi ratra, he is as seosuous as a poet can be. His poem 
DoUe tuzhebadami, ürvashis, Painzomam are fine examples 
of love poetry. Love was also a major elemsnt in his life. ^ He 
lived the life of love with no ceservations, with no mhibitions. 
He was in fact in love with the whole life, with the whole world : 
with wine, wornen, with natnre, with children, with good food; 
and with Goa too. Thongh at time.s his poetry had a nng of 
austerity in it,he never turnid away from life. He was in no 
hurry to depart from his life. He says: " Itiàya lamkar yei 
namarana'\ (Death. come not so soon). Bat he was noc 
afraid of death. He was often heard saying: “Iam not at all 
afraid of death. How many of us are fortnnate enough to live 
so long? I am happy and I am grateful. When I die, I shall 
face death with poetry on my lips. ’’ And, in fact, this verse 
was on his lips when he entered the world of unconsciousness: 
“ Samudra bilõri aina / srushtila pachftva whaina . ( The 

sea looks like a bright rairror, and the earth is like a woman in 
the fifth month of pregnancy). And his last words were : “ f 
am not afraid of death, I am in presence of the Divine!' 

It is a signiíicant fact that, while the bulk of his Marathi poems 
are love poems, a considerable number of his Konkani poems 
breathe the spirit of patriotism and revolt. Yon need only to 
read his poems: Sat lakh Goenhat ; Goenchem nanv vhodd 
kofun ; Ailam tem svatontria nhoi ; Zagi zalea Goenohi sasai ; 
Nak ami pamner kaddlam, This is because he was closely 
in tune with the political aspirations of the people of Goa and 
could not but voice thera with vigour and fervour. 

Bakibab was a raultifaceted genius. He was a poet of the 
people, and a poet of the individual, a poet of patriotism and 
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a poet of nature, a poet of the body and a poet of the soul. 
Do you perceive any contradiction in this ? Lei another poet, 
Walt Whitman, answer: 

I am the poet of the Body 
' And I am the poet of the Soul 
Do I contradict myself? 

Very well then I contradict myself 
I am large, I contain multitudes. 

Bakibab contains multitudes. He is a poet of Goa and a 
poet of Maharashtra. He is the poet of the visible and fhe poet 
of the invisible. But though his eyes were ever lost in some 
distant dream, his feet were íirmly planted on this earth. Bakibab 
was a rare phenomenon in this respect. He struck the right 
balance between the idea’1 and the practical ... between the life 
of the spirit and the life of the body. 

Starting as a Marathi poet and attaining enviable fame all 
over Maharashtra, how did he come back to Konkani motheds 
lap ? Let Bakibab say it himself: “ I was 13 or 14 at the time 
I read Varaanbab’s (Shennoi Goembab) story MhojiBa Khoim 
Geli (Where’s my Muminy gone?, and all of a sudden í began 
to cry ... those néctar drops of sorrow raust ha ve sown the íirst 
seeds of my love and devotion to Konkani.” And later: 

Oar Goan freedora struggle began. The call was so irresistible 
that I was drawn into it. All of a sudden I found myself writing 
revolutionary poems. My mother Konkani started talking 
tbrough me in poetry.” Bakibab coraposed political songs. 
Two such songs became immensely popular: “ Dotor Bom, 
Botor Bossa, somjikaien vag, Tokli tuka na zalear utthun 
cholunk lag ”; and “ MahatmaGandhi ailo re Gõyant amchea 
paulo re. Lohian haddlo bautto tacho Moddganv xarant lailo re.’* 

16 
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During the Portuguese repression after 18th Jnne 1946, 
Bakibab exiled hiraself. He tried his hand at journalism- 
He edited ‘ Amcha Gomantã ’ (Marathi) and ‘ Porjecho Âvaz' 
(Konkani). At the sarae time, poems wete flowing from his 
pen. Tbese were pablished in the collection ' Pamonnam' 
(Anldets), in 1960. Plis popular lyric ‘ Tea disa voddaliodden 
goddoi tinsanaj Monda monda vazot ailim tujimgo painzonnam 
and the popular patriotic song: ^ Sat lakh Gocnliaf ami yug 
uovom fuloitoh ’ are found in the eollection. 

A. great poet belongs to the world. Bakibab belongs as 
much to Goa as to Maharashtra. He breathed his last in Pune, 
the cultural capital of Maharashtra. Some of his ashes were 
immersed in the river Mandovi. He had a nostalgic love for 
Goa, the place of his birth. 

When he writes about Goa, he writes with the fullness of 
his heart and with all the hues of his rainbow-coloured pen. 

He says: “ Mazhya Goveacka bkminta / yete chandam 
makera / Olavatya lochanamni / hhete akasha sagara / Mazya 
Goveachya hhtmiinta j trmim sumanache gandha / Sidha kuna- 
byachõ tonddi j shuddha outid/ãfyachc vsda. 

(In this land of mine, in this land of Goa, the moonlight 
■ comes full, like a bride returning to her fatherks abode. Here 
the sea meets the sky with eyes wet. In this land oí mine, in 
this land of Goa, ílowers blossom on the grass; on the lips of our 
Kunbi sages burat forth Veda hymns of pure beauty.) And 
longingly, he remarks: 

“ In the whole of índia Kaslmir, Kamantpa, Kerala and 
Konkm are supposed to be the richest in scenic beauty. I 
have had the good luck of drinking deep in the founts of their 
disünctive charm and ihus get my aesthetic sense refined. But 
if l am to be born again and / am allowed to choose my future 
birth-place, I shall undoubtedly optfor Goíí.” 


BMIBAB LIFE IIDIBK ÂT â SLllNGE 


e ORICAR, BAKIBAB, real name, BALKRISHNA BHAGWANT 
BORKAR 

Born on 30th November, 1910 at Kudchadem, Goa, in a Saraswat 
Brahmin family, from the village of Borim, on the bank of the river Zuvari. 

He studied up to standard three in Marathi, did his Teacher’s Diploma 
in Portuguese at The Escola Normal, Panjim, under the able guidance of 
Dona Propéreia Correia Afonso e Figueiredo and Prof. Ramacliandra 
Shankar Naik. He passed his Matriculation in English from Dharwad. 
He worked as a teacher in various scbools in Goa, from 1930 to 1945, including 
St. Theotonius Union High Scbool, Margão (at present Loyola High School), 
where he carne in dose contact with the notedscholar and patriot Fr. H.O. 
Mascarenlias. 

Soon after the Liberation movement started by Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia, 
on 18th Jime 1946, he left for Bombay where he edited the periodicals 
Améa Gmantak (Our Goa), in Marathi, and Porjecho Am (Peoplds 
Voice), in Konkani, devoted to Goa’s freedom struggle. He worked as a 
Spoken Word Producer in Poona (1955'1960), and then in Panjim {1961-70) 
stations of All índia Radio. 

He started writing poetry at the early age of 13. Pratibha (Talent) is 
his ôrst collection of poems (Marathi) ( 1930). His second collection of 
poQmí Jivan Sangit (The Miisic of Life) (Marathi) (1937) contains some 
of his best known poems, especially Tethe Karo mazhe zullaii (Before them 
Ifold my hands). His other collections of Marathi poetry are Dudhsagar 
(1947), AnandBhairan (1950) (Maharashtra StateAward), Borkaranchi 
Kavita ( 1960) (Borkar’s Poetry), Guitar{\%6) (Maharashtra State Award), 
Chaitra PunaHl910). 

His Marathi novels are: Mavallía Chandra (TheSetting Moon ) (1934), 
inteníli Faír(The Path in the Dark) (1943), Bavinn (The Temple 
Dancer) ( 1950) (Gold Medal Bombay Marathi Sahitya Sammelan). Essays: 
Kagdi Hoddya (Paper Boats) (1938). Short Stories; Priyadmhini (1960). 
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Blography: Ananda-Yatn Ramdranath f Ravindranatli, tlie Travollcr of Joy) 
(1963) (Maharaslitra State Award). Translatioiis: Zallte Rahmya (The 
FierySecret) (1945), Kmchechi Klmaya (The Magic of Glass) (1951), 
Bapujinchim Ozariim Dmhanem (Flitting Glimpses of Gandhiji) (1950), 
Anihi Pahilek Gandhiji (The Gandhiji we have seen) (1950), UazhiJimn Yaím 
(Kakasaheb Kalelkar’s “ My Life’s Joiirney ”) (1960). 

KONKÂNI: Poetry: Gitai (A íraiislation of Bliagavad Gita) (1960), 
Painzonnnam [1960), Sasay (TheHoly Presence) (1980) (Sahitya 

Akademi Award 1981). Essay: Speechof the Chainnan of thc Receptioii 
Comraittee, Konkani Parishad, (1950), Presidential Specch Ninth Konkani 
Parishad (1970), Konkanichi Utravall, Tiji Zoddniiuk aiii Ghoddniiuk 
(Konkani Vocabulary, Its Cotnposition and Formation) (1973) Translatioii: 
Gita Pramchanam (“ Discourses on Gita ”, by Acharya Vinoba Bhave) (1956), 
Bharatacho Dishítavo (” índia of my Dreams ” by Mahatma Gandhi, 1957), 
Paigamhar (" The Prophet ” by Khalil Gibran) 1973), Bhaja Gomdam (Ver.se 
rendering of Shankaracharyahs poem of the same titie) (1973), Sanàay KoUoIl 
(" Jealousy ” DevaPs Marathi Play of the same titie) (1976), BImsvan Buddim 
(Dr. Dharmanand KosambPs Marathi work) (1979), 

Shri Borkar was the Chainnan of the Reception Gommittee of Gomaiitak 
Marathi Sahitya Sammelan (1957), presided over Marathi Kavi Sammelan, 
Sohipur (1958), was amember of the Indian Dèlegatioii ofMcn ofLetters 
to Ceylon (1963), presided over Ninth Konkani Conference, Borabay, (1970) 
and the Second Session of Marathi Literary Conference, Mahableshwar 
(1970). He was the President ofírnstitiite Menezes Braganza, Panjim, froin 
1964 to 1970, was honoured with the titie Padmashii in 1967, and was awarded 
a ITrmrapaíra as a Freedom-Fighter in 1974. 

He died-in Pune on 8th July 1984, 

Shri Borkar leaves behind his wife, Riikrainibai, six daughters (Durga, 
Sarojini, Usha, Lata, Miikta, Bharati and Mukta), two sons (Deepak and 
Chandranath j, six sons-in-law, two daughters-in-law, twenty grand-children 
and two great grand-children. 


Manohar Rai SarDessai 


Book Review 


Rodíigues.Prof.L.A. KONKNNI 
VYAKR4NN, Goem, Uzvaddapi: Fr. Hilário Agai 
1983, Pp. 87. Price Rs. 5,00. 

Reviewed hy Newman Fernandes 

^►Some days back, a gentleman from Benga! expressed to rne 
his frustration at his unsuccessfui attempts in obtainiug a 
Konkani self-learner. He visited most of the boDk-sians 
in Goa, since he was sincerely interested in learning Konkani. 
Definitely, Goans would like oihers tolearn Konkani. AUhougn 
the best way of learning a langnage is through speaking it, the 
basic tools sucb as grammars, dictionaries, self-learners, graded 
texts have to be made available. Except for audio-cuurses, 
Konkani has produced raany dictionaries, grammars and self- 
learners. They are either out of print, or riot available due to a 
íaulty distribntion system. Even if they are found in Libraries, 
the problem of variety of Scripts and regional variations has to 
be surpassed. 

In this context, private efforts such as those of Proí. Rnílri* 
gues are to be comraended. As he writes, “in theabsence of 
sunlight, at least moonlight is required” (Suryacho Uzvadd na 
tedna, chandnem punn zai). Prof. Rodrigues may bring out 
a more comprehensive grararaar if the necessary facilities are 
made available to him. 

Kopkani Bhasha Mandai has been always in the forefronl 
in the compilation and preparation of graded text-books for 
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stiidents in schools and colleges. At this stage, a standard 
gfantimar of Konkani is overdue. 

Proí. Rodrigues has used the nagri script; it was a proper 
choice, sinoe this stript has come to stay and is used m schools 
and colleges. However, the main drawback is that it is a 
snmmarized grammar; a teacher faces problems specially when 
he requites additional Information. Bnt the anthor^ h a s 
esplained that dne to financial constraints he had no choice. 

The Latin grammar has been the model for most oí the 
Konitani gramniars as well as for languages sach as English and 
othets. Prof. Rodrigues, •' Kankmi BhcishechemVyémm" is 
also a Ladnate grammar. Today, the trend is towards a new 
lype ot grammar with an eraphasis on structtice formation, with 
an orientation towards the langaage that is spoken and written 
by ' responaible people 

A langaage is like a river; it cüllects wliat it receives, many 
times it changes its course too, There is so mucli of lending 
and borrowing specially in vocabulary where the most obvious 
changes oecur. Konkani is no exception, 

According to Ottojespersen whose scholarly work '^Essen- 
ÜalsoJ English Grammar" (1933) is a typical example of a 
traditional grammar, the chief object in teaching grammar would 
be to give rales, which raast be obeyed if one wants lo speak 
and write the langaage correctly. Beside this prescriptive role 
a grammar also describes what is actaally said and written by 
the spsakers of that langaage and thas may lead to a scientific 
understanding of the rules followed instinctively byspeakers and 
writers; it has also an explanatory fanction in which reasons 
are given why the asage is sach and sach. A grammar is also 
appreciatm, examining whether the rales obtained from the 
langaage are clear and expressive or whether other rules woald 
have been preferable. 
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Prof. Rodrigues’ grammar which is divided into tbree main 
parts viz. phonetics, morphology and syntax aptly performs the 
prescriptive role. Very clear rules have been given. 

There is a difference between grammars written for native 
speakers and foreign speakers. The native speakers of Konkani 
will beneíit a lot with a descriptive grammar, while those who 
learn Konkani as a foreign langaage can make good use of a 
pre,scriptive grammar. 

Today, the traditional grammar has been replaced to a 
great extent with two new and quite different schools of langaage 
study. One is stractural linguistics which gained recognition after 
World War II, and the other is the transforraational grammar 
which is dated from the publication of Noam Chomsky’s 
Synthetic Siructures, in 1957. 

A langaage has pbonemes, morphemes, syllables and words. 
Grammar gives us rules to combine words in order to form 
sentences. For the traditional grammarian, “ meaning ” in which 
elemenís of a sentence are labelled, is the basic tool of analysis,. 
while the stractural grammarians argue that the goal of ling» 
uistic analysis is to see how meaning is conveyed. In other 
words, in traditional grammar the focus is on the construction 
of sentences, and in stractural grammar, on how a langaage 
conveys meaning. In transformational grammar, an attempt 
is made to make explieit and conscious what the speaker of a 
langaage does intuitively and unconsciously. 

Prof. Rodrigues has been doing intensive work in Konkani 
linguistics. His life has been spent in the study of languages. 
In the last pha,se of his life, his contribution to the Konkani 
langaage is worth appreciation. He has studied Konkani as it 
is spoken today and as it has been handed over to us through 
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successive generations. Those who use the present “Konkrini 
Bhashechera Vyakrann ” should aiso read his serialized articles 
“ Aruchi Bhas Xik ” in Gulãb. 

There are inanypeople who teach Konkani in schools and 
colleges. They will definitely use thisgramraar and will be in 
a better posidon to explain their difificulties and offer sugges- 
dons to Prof. Rodrigues, so that a revised edition may be 
published. 

Though Konkani is our raother-tongue, this does not 
dispense us from the study of its grammar which gives us an idea 
how a language works andoffers guidelines and suggestions for 
improving our wridng. 
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